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JPREFACE 


Here preſent the Publick 
CHOESER. with 4 Third Edition of 
Ny Eflay upon the Edu- 
Aton of Youth in Gram- 
ae mar-Schools, augmented by 
various Enlargements, to a $S1ze double 
hat of the Former, When I firſt publiſhed 
it, the Apprehenſion I was under, that a 
Book which attacked ſo many inveterate 
Prejudices, write by ſo obſcure an Author, 
would find but a cool Reception in the 
World, made me afraid of being thought 
(tedious, as well as impertinent ; and there- 
fore I was hth to ſay all I could upon the 
Subject, before I had the Sentiments of the 
Learned upon the new Method of Teach- 
ng therein advanced. But as thoſe have 
AS - been 
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 ceed, and have enlarged the Treatiſe with 


little Alterations, but none worth taking 
Notice of, except two, relating to the Time 


Geography, which upon further Confidera- 
tion, T judge it not proper to do ſo ſoon, as 
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been in my Favour, fir beyond any Expec- 
tations of mine, I have now ventured to pro. 


ſeveral Articles, that I hope may --deſerve 
the favourable Acceptance of the Publich, 
as well as what went before. Some 0 
theſe the Reader will find interſperſed here 
and there, and incorporated with what 
was before publiſhed : But the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable are at the End of it, and 
make near a third Part of the Book in iti 
preſent Form, I have hkewiſe made ſom: 


F putting Boys to the Latin Syntax and 


4045 there adviſed. 
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7. 110 Nature has not diſpenſed 
ber Favours with an equal 
land to all Mankind, but 
WeA there is a very vilible Ine- 
quality in the natural Parts and Abi- 
lities of ſeveral Men; yet the greateſt 
Differente amongſt them, will be found 
to ariſe from the different Uſe and Im- 
provement of their Faculties, Which is 
e owing to Education. For how 
en e there born into the World 

B with 


A 


after Happineſs, diſpoſes them to purſue 
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with Parts ſufficie nt, had they been duly 
cultivated, to qualify them for the high- 
eſt Poſts in Church or State; who, for 
want of that Improvement, never riſe 
above the Talents neceſſary for the Ma- 
nagement of an ordinary Trade, or en- 
groſſing to themſelves the greateſt Share 
of Talk in common Convert, with 
Men of their own low Rank: Nay, I 
think, I may very ſafely venture to fay, 
that few Men ever attain to any conſi- 
derable Eminence in Virtue or Know- 
ledge, the only Foundations of all true 
and folid Greatneſs, who were not in a 
great Meaſure indebted to their 18 
tion for it. 

Children are Strangers in the World, 

where the firſt Acquaintance they make 
is with ſenſible Objects: Thoſe mull 


ſtore the yet empty Cabinet of the Mind 


with Variety of Ideas, as the Foundation 
and Materials of r future Knowledge. 
And as the natural Thirſt in the Mind 


with great Eagerneſs, whatſoever they 
find capable of miniſtring to their Plea- 
N 0 is the Buſineſs of Education 
to watch over that weak and tender 15 


| | 
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that the yet unwary thoughtleſs Mind, 
uncapable of ſeeing into the Nature and 
Conſequences of Things, be not. too 
much led away, and entirely poſſeſſed 
by the deluding Pleaſures of Senſe; and 
by due Information and Reſtraint, to 
prevent the ſettling of vicious Habits. 
h Where this is not done, ill Cuſtoms 
I WW ace unavoidable, and hardly ever after 
y, to be broke. All the Force of Reaſon 
i- and Eloquence from the Pulpit, or the 
v- WH Preſs, is ſeldom found - ſufficient - to 
ue draw thoſe. from the Ways of Vanity 
| 2 Wand Folly, that have had the Misfortune : 
a. to be engaged in them from their Child- 
hood, This ſhews the Neceſſity of an 


„Nearly Care of Youth, if you deſign they | 
ike Wſhould be of any Uſe in the World. 
uſt either to themſelves or their Country. 
ind Tho” the forming the Mind to Virtue,” 
ion Wis the main Thing to be aimed at in 
ige. Education, yet it is not the only one: 
lind Learning, or the Knowledge of Things, 


is another, and Skill in Languages, at, 


hey{Wcaſt the Latin, as an Introduction to it. 
lea-Hhis Part is not only neceſſary, as being 
tionighly ſubſervient to the former, but is 
Age t che greateſt Uſe and Service in all, 
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the moſt important Stations of human 
Life. Virtue ſtands in need of Know- 
ledge to direct; and a pious Diſpoſition, 

when. miſguided. by - falſe Notions: of 
Duty, ſerves oftentimes only to make 
a Man very miſchievous in the World. 

The miſtaken Zealot, the poor blind 
Bigot, is hurried on to Adions of the 
moſt dreadful Conſequence to the Peace 
and Happineſs of Mankind, under the 
Notion of Duty, and to avoid the Pe- 
nalty of eternal Damnation; that the 
World has had but too much Reaſon i in 
all Ages, to complain in che Words of 
the Poet, | 


2 anrum Fell go pn fuadere Mabirun! 


And perhaps it will not be very eaſy to 
determine, whether a miſguided Zeal 
in Matters of Religion, or dowynright 
Profaneneſs, have done more Miſchief. 
Nay, I cannot but think, that Who. 
ever will take an impartial Survey of 
the Hiſtory 'of this Part of the World, 
fince the Deſtruction of the Roman 
Empire, will find ſome Reaſon to be 
| 2 — chat b have ſuffered 

mote 


| 


S 
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more in their deareſt Intereſts, hy falſe - 
Notions of Religion, than by all -the 
other Cauſes or Occafions of human 
Miſery pat together. Beſides, the Helps 
of Learning are neceſſary, as I faid be- 
fore, in all the moſt important Stations. 
of human Life. Hiſtory, which, as a 
wits Man obſerves, ought to be the 
conſtant Study of a Gentleman, how 
neceſſary js it for the Guidance and Di- 
rection of the Stateſman and Politician?. © 
Thoſe narrow ; contracted ': Views of 

Mankind, he muſt needs have, that has 


only his own Experience and Obſerva- 


tion to go upon, will frequently miſ- 

guide him in Matters of the greateſt 
* to the Peace, Strength, 
and Security of Kingdoms. But he that 
keeps a Conſtant Correſpondence with 
the wiſeſt and moſt judicious Hiftoriang, 
both ancient and modern, will from 
thence: receive ſuch 4 Knowledge of 
Men and Things, as will enable him to 


act his Part to the Happineſs and Glory 


of his Country, and his own Honour. 
The Law of * and Nations is ano 
ther Branch of Literature, neceſſary; for 
a RNs in a 1 Station: And 
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as ſuch Perſons ſhould! not neglect a airy 
| any Means of improving and en- 
larging their Capacities : Modern Phi- 
loſophy, I mean the notional Part, to- 
-gether with the Mathematicks, will be 
highly ſerviceable to that Purpoſe. Di- 
vinity is the common - Concern of all 
Men. And of what Uſe the Latin 
"Tongue is, which is the common Lan- 
guage of the learned World, is too ob- 
vious to be inſiſted on. 
Since, therefore, a right Method of 
EAbenton is a Matter of the greateſt 
Importance, it is a Wonder to me, that 
amidſt the great Variety of Books the 
World is overcharged with, there ſhould 
have appea red fo very few upon this 
Subject. I know not of any in our 
Language that are worth the Perufal 
but Mr. Zocke's, who has indeed ac- 
quitted himſelf upon this Head with 
his uſual” Strength of Reaſon and Judy: | 
ment, fo far as he has gone. But as the 
Buſineſs of Education is two-fold, to 
rectify the Will, and - enlighten the 
Underſtanding, he has been as full and 
ular. upon the former Head as 
N well be deſired; FR in my Opt 
nion, 
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nion, deficient in the latter; I mean, 
as to a Method of reading and attaining 
i- MW the Languages. The Reafor of this 
- great Silence upon the Subject, fure is 
be not that a publick Education is already 
i= MW earried to the higheſt Pitch it is capable 
all of; far from it! The vulgar Method: 
n that obtains in our Schools, is fo miſe- 
n- WF rably trifling, that any one, who duly 
b- & conſiders it, will have much ado to for- 
bear thinking, it has been contrived in 
of Oppoſition to all the Rules of good Me- 
eſt WW thod, on purpoſe to render the Learn- 
hat ing of the: Languages more tedious than 
it needs to. be: How elſe were it poſſi- 
ble for Boys of good Parts, to ſpend fix 
or ſeven Years in a Grammar-School, 
without attaining ſo much of the Latin 
Fongue, as to make Senſe. of half-a- 
dozen Lines in the eaſieſt of the Claſſic 
Authors? This, which upon Enquiry: 
will be found to be a very common. 
Caſe, is, I imagine, ſufficient to juſtify 
the ill Opinion feveral People have con- 
cerved of that Way of Teaching, which 
is uſually follow'd in our Schools. 
The great, and I think, I may ſay, the 
only End, propounded both by Parents 
B4 and. 
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and Maſters in the common Metho# 
is the Inſtruction of Youth in the Lan- 
guages of Latin and Greek : This their 
whole Time is ſpent in at School ; and 
if a Boy can but ſhew a very moderate 
Skill in the Latin, by a Copy of Verſes, 
and a Theme, and make a Shift to con- 
ftrue an eaſy Greek Author indifferently, 
the Maſter thinks he has play'd his Part 
ſufficiently, and the: Father is very well 
ſatisfied with his Son's Proficiency. But 
how far ſhort this is of what Boys might 
be brought to by the Age of Sixteen 
or Seventeen, will appear, I hope, by 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. © For my 
Part, I cannot but wonder, that when 
it is evident, a great deal of uſeful 

Knowledge might be taught them at the 
fame Time they learn the Languages, 
that Advantage ſhould be ſo little re- 
garded; and the Learning of Words 
made their only Buſineis during g the bel 
Part of their Lives. 

I ſhall need no Allowance, I think 
for faying that Boys learn nothing but 
Words, in the uſeful Method of the 
Schools; for a few Scraps of the Greek 
and Roman Hiſtory, wich as many . 
a the 


the Heakien - Mychalogdy': horhIas def 


f Senſe, I believe, will look upon as any 
great Accompliſhment. This, without 
ga more perfect Acquaintance with thoſe, 
„ss well as other Things, is worſe than 
, none at all; and ſerves only to fill their 


Heads with a vain | Conceit of them 
ſelves, and renders them oftentimes pe- 
+ WW dantick and impertinent, all the Days 
of their Lives after. 
1 It is not therefore bare Latin and 
u Greek a Boy ſhould ſpend his whole. 
Time in at School, Theſe muſt of Ne- 
by <cffity go te the making of a Scholar; 
but then there are other Things as ne- 
eſſary, which School-boys are not only 
gu! capable of, but may eafily-be taught, 
without any Hindtance to their Profi- 
ciency in the Tongues: I mean Hiſtory 


rds der n, with GC ronology, 3 and the moſt 
dent neceſſary and uſeful Things in Divi- 


nity, Cc. Theſe, if a right Method 


Was uſed by them, might Be taught 
but them, to a greater Degree of Perfec- 


tion than moſt Men of -a ſcholaſtick E- 
ducation, that apply themſelves to Read- 
ing, ever attain to. And what a Byaſs, 
; B. 5 whit. 
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what an Inclination for Books and 


jonny, Le it would give Boys, if they 
were to leave the School ſo furniſhed, I 


need not fay. 
I ſhall therefore, in the firſt Place, 
1 preſent the Reader with a Detail of 
1 thoſe Faults and Blunders, I conceive 
the common Method is chargeable with, 
and then proceed to lay down ane of my 
own. The former I ſhall digeſt under 
the following Heads. 


I. The Beginning with Grammar, 
and that a Latin one ſo ill contrived ag 
LZaly's is. 

II. The want of proper Helps for tho 
Reading of Latin. 

e. The want of proper Helps for the 
Writing and Speaking of it. 

IV. The want of due Order and Me- 
thod in the Reading of Authors. 
V. The making Boys get their Leſſons 

: in the Poets without Bo. 
VI. The putting them to too many 
ſeveral Things at the fame Time. 

VII. The putting them upon Exerciſe 
above their Years or Improvement. 

VIII. The putting them upon Gre 

Exerciſe. 5 In 


* 
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In all theſe Reſpects I imagine, the 
common Method will be found to be: 
very faulty; and if it be, it will no: 
longer appear a Wonder, Boys ſhould. . 
advance ſo: very flowly, and after. all, go. 
away ſo meanly furniſhed as they do, to: 
the Univerſity, when they have ſo many 
Clogs and Incumbrances upon them. 


I. The firſt Fault I find with the com- 
mon Method of Teaching, is Begin- 
ning with Grammar, and that a Latin 
r, one ſo ill contriv'd as Lih)'s is; whereas, 
as Natter Boys have got the Declenſions of 
Nouns and Conjugations of Verbs per- 
fectly without Book, they ſhould be im- 
mediately enter'd in the Reading of Au- 
thors, and not be troubled with any* 
more of Grammar, till they have made. 
ſuch a Progreſs, as to be able to read 
the eaſier Authors of the Latin Tongue 
pretty familiarity. I doubt not but a. 
rap 1 be ſhock'd at 
this, and look upon it as a repo- 
ſterous Method x. er I dels. 

their Patience but a little, till they hear 
my Reaſons: for it; and then let them. 
determine as they ſee Cauſe. ER 

"7 1. Boys. 
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1. Boys have no Occaſion for Gram- 
mar for the Reading fuch Authors ag are 
proper for Beginners, with the Help of 
, Literal Tranſlations, ſuch as they ſhould 
be provided with; and therefore, there 
is no Neceſſity however, for their being 
troubled with any Thing of Grammar ſo 
ſoon, ' hefides the Declenſions and Con- 
jugations. It will be Time enough, af- 
ter they have, by Reading, gained ſofne 
uaintance with Latin Words, to in- 
form them, how they are to put them 
together, in order to the n and 
Speaking of Latin. 
2. It is not very practicable, I think, 
to bring a Boy to underſtand Grammar 
tolerably well, or in any reaſonable 
Time, by making him read the Gram- 
mar only over and over again: And if 
he muſt not be enter'd in his 3 
till he has attained it either wholly, o 
in a good Meaſure that Way, I doubt he 
will never come to read a Latin Author 
at all. This is what every One that follows 
that Method muſt be very ſenſible of 
from his own Experience. And indeed 
the Practice of our Schools is a pretty 
good Proof, that either the Teaching of 
Grammar 


1 
| 
* 
5 
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S 
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not proper, or both: For Boys are every 


their Leſſons in the Authors they read, 
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Grammar is mis- timed, by putting Boys 
to ſoon upon it, before their Reaſon is 


ripe enough to deal with fo difficult a 
Subject ; or that the Way of doing it is 


where put upon the Reading of Authors, 
before they underſtand any Thing at all 
almoſt of their Grammar, notwithſtand- 
ing the mighty Pains taken with them, 

by making them conſtrue and parſe it 
over and over again. The going thro? 
the Rules of the Syntax, juſt in the ſame 
Order they lie in Lih, will never make 
them underſtand it, No-body was ever 
made Maſter of the Syntax that Way, 
nor ever will; The only proper Me- 
thod-for that Purpoſe, is, to furniſh Boys 
with Variety of proper Englifh Examples 

to their Rules, for them to tranſlate into 
Latin, beginning with the eaſieſt firſt, 
and advancing by Degrees to what is 
more difficult. This, with the Parſing 


is the only Means I know of, to bring 
them to the Knowledge and Practice of 
their Syntax: The Examples in the 
Grammar are far ſhort of being ſuffice | 
ent for that ne 

3· The 
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3 The Reading of Authors with L- 
feral Tranſlations, ſuch as I have above 
taken notice of, our Schools ſhould be 


furniſhed. with, employs nothing but 
Memory; and conſequently is more 


ſuitable to the Capacity of a young Boy, | 


than. the Underſtanding and Practice of 
Srammar-Rules; which require great 


= 6 wu Attention and Labour of 


ought, and for that Reaſon ſhould be 


let alone, till the Mind has been ripen'd, 


and improv'd by Reading. In the Learn- 


ing of any Thing, we ought to begin 


With what is eaſieſt firſt, and proceed, as 
much as may be, by inſenſible Steps of 


Difference, to what is more difficult. 


Thus the Mind may in Time be brought 


to maſter any Thing. To begin there- 
fore the Learning of the Latin Tongue 


with the Practice of Grammar-Rules, is 
quite wrong: And if People would but 
conſider what a ſorry Pittance of Gram- 
mar it is that Boys attain to in four or five 
Vears, at the beſt of our Schools, where 


the common Method of Teaching is 


follow'd, notwithſtanding all the Whip- 
ping and Spurring made uſe. of to put 
them forward; they would find Reaſon 


to 
. | 4 j 
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to think that Grammar is too difficult for 
Boys ſo young. And tho” I do not think 
it impracticable, to make a Boy of eight 
. or nine Vears of Age a pretty good Ma- 
5 ſter of his Syntax, in two Years, or three 
5 however; yet I cannot but think it 
f much more adviſeable to defer it, till he 
t 
f 


can read an eaſy Latin Author; becauſe: 
then one fourth Part of the Time will 
C do it. If he begins with Reading, and 
* has the Help above-mentioned, he will 
+ I loſe no Time, becauſe his Buſineſs will 
n have no Difficulty in it; but if he muſt 
8 ſet out with Grammar, he infallibly will. 
f WW The Mind of a Child of that Age is fo 
t. little capable of the Conſideration and 
1t KReflection, neceſſary for the Under 
- WH ſtanding and Practice of Grammar Rules; 
1e that tho he has all the Help that Art can 
is give him, yet his Work will go very 
ut heavily and ſlowly forward; and three 
Parts at leaſt in four of his Time be loſt, 
ve which might and would be ſaved, if he 
re was kept to what his Capacity is well 
is enough fitted for, and what is difficult 
deferr'd, till a greater Ripeneſs of Senſe 
and. Underſtanding has duly prepared 
him for it. | 
1888 But 


ty, that I am perfectly at a loſs to ima- 
tion of it. If Boys muſt begin with 


what 18 the Meaning of -putting Rules | 


| bimſelf; and he muſt be a ſtrange Man 
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But ee it Was ey o be. 
gin with Grammar, yet why muſt the 

armniar needs be in Latin? What can 
be more ridiculous than to deliver Rules 
for the Learning of any Thing, in a 
Language the Learner undetſtands not! 
This is-ſuch a palpable Piece of Abſurdi- 


gine, what can be alledged in Vindica- 
Grammar, in the Name of Wiſdom, 


upon them in a Language they are going 
to learn, and conſequently as yet know 
nothing of? Are you afraid they ſhould 
underſtand, and make nfe of them too 
ſoon? If not, Why are they not in a 
Language y are acquainted with? 
When after all, you are forced to rendet 
chem into that Language, before they 
can: be a ſot the better for them. And 
here J appeal to any Man of common 
Senſe, whether if he was to learn the 
Hebrew Tongue, he would for that 
Purpoſe make uſe of a Grammar writ in 
Hebrew. Tf not, let him conſider the 
Reaſon. he has to reje& ſueh a Method 


indeed 
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indeed, if he does not fee: the Abſur- 

diy of it in the Education of Children. 

nf he could not forbear thinking him- 
SW ſelf impoſed upon, by a Maſter that 
a Wl houldpretend to teach him the Hebrew 
? WH Torgue by ſuch a Method; who inſtead 
of plain and eaſey Rules in a Language 
abe underſtood, ſhould put into his 
a- Hands a Grammar writ all in Hebrew > 
ch ay, if in this Caſe he could not for- 
N, bear thinking himſelf mocked or impo- 
ſed upon, and that his Teacher's Defign 
was to render his Progreſs as tedious as, 
poſſible, | for his own Advantage; he 


ald cannot, if he conſiders the Reaſon of 

too it, but be ſenſible, how abſurd it is to 

F make uſe of ſuch a Method in the in- 
th? 


ſtructing of hg, leſs e of 
maſtering the Difficulties, and upplying 
by any Senſe, or ©antidrarcs of their 
own, the Defects of ſo abfurd a Me- 
thod, than: Men are. 

The committing of Rules to » Memory 
is a Task unpleaſant enough in it ſelf, 
* needs not to be rendred more ſo, 

their being delivered in a Lan 
"A Learner". knows. nothing of. — 
can ſerve no other End or Furpoſe, than 
N : only 
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only to give Boys an Averſion for their 
Book. They underſtand not the Latin i 
Rule; but you'll ſay, by the Help of 
their Conſtruing Book they may. No, 
I fay, they cannot; they comprehend | 
that Jumble of Latinand Engliſh Words i 
in their Conſtruing Book, no better than i 
the Latin by it ſelf. This any one, 
that teaches Lilys Grammar, may quick- 
ly be fatisfied of by his own Experience | 
Nothing will make them underſtand 

what the Latin Rule is to teach them, but 
the frequent inculcating it in plain Exg- 
liſb, - join'd with a great deal of Practice: 
But this, it's manifeſt, will do beſt by it 
ſelf; and therefore, all the Time ſpent 
in getting by Heart and conſtruing their 
2 Rules, is abſolutely loſt, fince 
it contributes not one Jot towards a Boy's 
Inſtruction in the Eatin Tongue, but on 
the contrary, renders the Learning of the 
Engliſb Rules more tedious abundantly, 
br the ywould be if delivered alone. 
I ſhall back what J have ſaid on this 
Head. with the Words. of an. Authot 0 
great Note, who thus expoſes the Cu- 
ſtom of teaching Latin by a Latin Gram- 
mar; 1 N'eft il pas evident, qu'il 2 
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eir . ſe ſervir de ce qu on ſeait, pour ap- 
n © prendre ce qu on ne ſcait pas, & que 
of ce feroit ſe mocquer d'un Francois, 
Jo que de lui donner un Grammaire en 


nd vers Allemande, pour lui apprendre 
rds I Allemand : cependant on met entre 
nan i © les mains des Enfans les ver Latins 
ne, Wh © de Deſpautere, pour leur apprenare le 
ck- i © Latin, des vers obſcurs en toutes ma- 
ace, Wl © nieres, a les Enfans, qui ont meme 
and Wl © de la difficult? a comprendre tes choſes 
but es plus faciles. La Raiſon, & meme 
„g- Experience, ſont | vifiblement contre 
ice: “cette coutume; car les  Enfans ſont 
y it“ tres long temps à apprendre mal le 
pent BY © Latin: neanmoins cet temerite dy 


« trouver a redire. Un Cbinbis qui eau. 
« roit cette coutume, ne pourreit S em- 

« pecher dien rire, & dans cet endroit 
* de If terre que nous babitons, les plus 
« ſafes & les + pli 8 ne peuvent 
ntly, << 5 pecher That is, 
_ How not evident that weou ght to make 
c uſe of what we already 5 for the 

* Learning of what we do not? And 
* that it would be a downright Piece 
* of Mockery, to give a Hench-man 4 
fo * Grammarwrit in Higb-German Verſe, 
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an order to teach him that Language? ? 
And yet we put into the Hands of 
Children the Latin Verſesof Deſaute- 
rius, obſcure with a Witneſs for Chil- 
deren, who have much ado to com- 
e prehend any thing, tho never fo eaſy. 
KReaſon and Experience are both a- 
gainſt this Cuſtom. Since Children 
are in this Method of Inſtruction, if 
moſt tedious while of learning a little 
LTatin, and that but badly too; ne- 
& verthelek, it will be thought Rath: 
*<.nefs+-in-. any one to . condemn the 
Practice: And that Which a inet 
could not hear _— Laughing, 1s 
in this Part of the World we live inf 
approved, by the Wiſe and Learned. ö 
Meounfieur Malebranch's Preface to the 
1 of his Recheroke de of 
Veritè. 
We are, it's true, kurnilbed with at 
Engliſh: Sytitax i in-the Accidence, but to 
what Purpoſe I know not; ſince it is 

expected a Boy ſnould learn and make 
uſe of the Latin Syntax, Wann 
underſtand it, without a Conſtr 
Book: - If not; why has he 4 Conſtrus 
ing Book: put into his Hands: for that 
i Purpoſe! 
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go! Purpoſe? And there is no Reaſon that I 
wow of, why a Boy's Memory ſhould 
ve burdened with two Syntaxes, any 
more than twenty. And ſhould any 
Maſter depart ſo far from the vulgar 
Method of teaching, as to make uſe 
only of the Engliſb Rules in the Acci- 
dence, it would no doubt be look'd up- 
on as a very grand Defect, and expoſe 
him to ſuffer in his Reputation and In- 
tereſt for it. 

But the Language of 'Lihy's Gram- 
nar is not the — Objection that lies 
zvainſt it; the ill Contrivance of it is 
another. The Rules he gives for the 

Genders of Nouns, are too intricate and 
puzzling for Boys. The moft proper and' 
afy Way of proceeding would be to 
ive Rules taken from tlie Termination 
vr Declenſion of Nouns, without any 

Regard to the increaſing or not increa- 
ling of the Genitive Caſe. As for 4s 
7 Proferiti, it is a Part of the Gram - 
var wholly uſeleſs; for there Boys are 
directed tö find the Supine (which few. 
erbs have) by the Præterperfect Tenſe, 
and that by the Conjugation ; for the 
ng of which, they neither have nor 
can 


22 


or the uſe of Authors; but in the ſame 
Manner they may learn the Præter- 


uſeleſs; yet the Benefit is fo very in- 


Book, with Lily's Syntax, he will, I 
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can have any Rule given them; chat 
they muſt know from their Dictionary 


perfect Tenſe too. And therefore if 
Rules for that Purpoſe are not wholly | 


conſiderable, that it's never worth the, 
Taſk and Trouble of getting them with- 

out Book. And Lily's wiſe Way of 
proceeding in this Part of his Grammar, 
is very near a-kin to the Simplicity of 
the honeſt Country Fellow, who di- 
rected a Gentleman that was a Stranger 
upon the Road, and aſk d his Way, to 
go by his Father's Garth-End, and then 
by his Uncle Roger's Cloſe. The Me- 
thod of the Syntax is improper, for a 

Reaſon I have given in the Preface WF 
to my Introduction to making Latin, 
which the Reader may conſult. And | 
if he will but give himſelf the trouble 
of comparing the Rules given in that 


— n — * had % yh © _— — 


2 be convinced, the Method 1 
ave taken is preferable to that of 
ily 'S > "2 bs | | * 
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Tho' the Language and Contrivance 
Jof Lily's Grammar be a great Grievance 
upon the Publick ; yet Imprudence 
of thoſe that make uſe of it, does 
really render it much greater than it is 
in it ſelf: For the common Cuſtom is, 
to make the Boys conſtrue their Propria 
Woe Maribus, Que Genus, and As in 
Pr 2/enti, quite thro', as tho' they 
could not poſſibly proceed aright, with- 
out underſtanding the Signification of 
al the Words that are brought in as 
Examples to, or Exceptions from, the 


er Rules; whereas the Rules are all there's: 


ny Neceſſity for them at that Time to 
Wunderſtand, The Signification of Words 
will be learnt with more Eaſe. and De- 
Wight, in the Reading of Latin Authors, 


ce nd is the only proper Way of learn- 
n, Ing them: If not, why is not the Senſe 
nd f all the other. Words in the Latin 
dle Tongue taught them after the ſame 
ut. ile Manner, and Boys made Maſters 
Ie their Dictionary too, before they 


proceed to the Reading of Authors? 
And tho Boys may ſeem in ſuch a Way 
f uſing their Grammar; that is, con- 
ung up all before them, to enlarge 
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their Acquaintance with the Latin 
Tongue, yet in Effect they do not, or 
at leaſt not to ſuch a Degree as is an- 
ſwerable to the Time ſpent that Way. 
They can tell you indeed the Engliſb of 
the Words, if you let them take them 
in Train, one after another, as they lie 


in their Grammar; yet when they come 


to meet with them apart, in the Read- 
ing of Authors, eſpecially in the oblique 
Qaſes, they rarely underſtand them. All 


this is — too to the Uſe of Ne- 


menclatures, or Vocabularies, ſo common 
in our Schools: A Practice 1 judge 
ſomething more ridiculous than the 
former; for here the Words are, for the 
moſt part, ſuch as lie quite out of the 
common Road of their Buſineſs, and 
therefore are all abſolutely: forgotten in 
a very little Time, after thoſe wonder- 
ful Books are laid afide.- I cannot ima- 
gine, for my part, what People mean by 


che Uſe of ſuch-Baubles; and till ſome- 


body ſhall have the Goodneſs to inform 
me better, I ſhall take the Liberty to ſet 
them down for one of thoſe vain Amuſe- 
ments that have been found out to make 
Boys: ſpend their Time at School, to no 
Eurpole, ; ; After 
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After all, it is much eaſier to com- 
plam of the Grievance of Lily's Gram- 
mar, than to remedy it, Not that I 
look upon it as any great Difficulty to 
compile one more eaſy, ſhort, and com- 
pendious, and yet more full and com- 
pleat: I have already, I W con- 
ceive, done it in a great Meaſure, in 
my TntroduSion to the making of Latin; 
but the Difficulty would be to prevail 
with our Maſters to make uſe of it. 
Some, we may well ſuppoſe, would, 
after all that could be ſaid for their Con- 
viction, remain prejudiced in favour of 
the Common Grammar ; and upon that 
Score be averſe to any Innovation or 
Change. Others again, tho glad enough 
to be fairly quit of Lily, yet would not 
care to comply with t : Uſe of a New 
Grammar, unleſs it could be generally 
eſtabliſhed in our Schools, either by 
Authority, or common Conſent ; be- 
cauſe of the Inconveniences app rehended 
from the Uſe of ifferent Grammäars in 
different Schools. Others again, that 
could well enough get over this Diffi- 
culty, would be aw'd by the Opjection 
of Singularity, and the F car of giving 
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Offence to ſuch Parents, as having had 
: Lily whipp'd into them at School, and 
therefore concluding that muſt needs be 
very precious, that coſt them fo very 
dear, much Money and Pains, with many 
a bloody Bout, will not think their Sons 
have an orthodox Education, unleſs they 
are taught by Lily's Grammar. Thels | 
Difficulties he in the Way of a new 
Grammar, and great Pity it is they | 
ſhould : For all of that Kind neceſſary 
for Boys at School, beſides their Declen- 
ſions and Conjugations, might be brought 
within the Compaſs of one ſingle Sheet 
of Paper, or two at the moſt ; which 
would with caſe be lodged in the Me- 
mory of a Child of any tolerable Ca- 
pacity, in a Fortnight or three Weeks. | 
Whereas Lily, when all the Time ſpent t 
upon him from firſt to laſt is brought a 
to Account, will be found to coſt the t. 
Boys in moſt and the beſt Schools, two E 
Tears time at leaſt, and in many others a 
a great deal more. A flagrant Inſtance g 
1 how much Miſchief the well- meant 0 
" Folly of one fingle Man may do in the WW ſt 
| World! I would therefore propoſe it to o. 
the ſerious Conſideration of all ſuch MW 
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as are intruſted with the Education of 
Youth; into whoſe Hands this little 
Treatiſe may come, whether or no it 
would not be very well worth their 
while, turn much to their own Credit 
and Advantage, in the, fpeedy Progreſs 
of Youth under their Care, by ſaving a 
great deal of Time that is thrown-away 
upon Lzly to no Purpoſe, to promote 
and encourage the Deſign of ſubſtituting - 
in the Room of that Latin Trifle, A 
Compendious, Methodical, Eaſy Gram- 
mar in Engliſb. 


II. The next Objection againſt the 


common Method of Teaching, is, the 
Want of proper Helps for the Reading 
of Authors, or drawing Beginners over 
the firſt Difficulties of the Latin Tongue, 
and bringing them to a familiar Uſe of 
the eaſier Authors in that Language. 
By theſe Helps, I mean Tranſlations, 
and thoſe as 2 as poſſible; the 
great Advantage of which lies ſo obvi- 
ous to common Senſe, and is fo con- 
ſtantly made uſe of in the teaching of 
other Languages, that it's a perfect My- 
ſtery it ſhould be overlook'd” in the 
| | C 2 teach- 
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teaching of Latin. The common. Me- 
SThod is, I think, in this Reſpect, com- 
pleatly ridiculous. For what miſerable 
pottering Work do the poor Boys make 
of it, every where for the firſt two "4 
three Years, for want of this Hel 

eaſy to be had, and ſo viſibly — 2 
that it's perfectly amazing hould | 
ſo long together have been unfurniſhed | 
with it. It puts me in mind of a Re- 
flection I have known made upon School- | 
maſters, that of all Men they are the 
greateſt Bunglers in their Profeſſion, 
And I could wiſh this Blunder in our 
Conduct, as well as ſeveral others here 
after to be taken notice of, did not give 
too much Reaſon for ſuch a Cenfare. 
The Way is, for the Maſter to conſtrue } 
the Boys their Leſſons while they read | 
Cordery and A fop's Fables. After the 
Reading of half * Score Pages in each 
of theſe Books, they are * thought 
abundantly melee to deal with Eraſ- 
mus, by the help of a Dictionary, at 
leaſt with ſome ſmall Aſſiſtance of the 
Maſter, in the moſt difficult Places. By 
this means it comes to paſs, that the 
poor Boys commonly ſpend one half 


of 
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of their Time, Morning and Afternoon, 
in poring over two or three Lines, and 
teazing firſt one, and then another of 
them, the Maſter, or ſome of their 
School-fellows, perpetually for their 
Aſſiſtance, who might as well read a 
Page or more in the Time, with great 
Peace and Quictneſs in their Seats, if 
they had but the help of a Ziceral Tranſ- 
lation, This, it is plain, would fave both 
Maſter and Boys ſo much Trouble 
would bring the latter fo fnoothly, and 
withal ſo very expeditiouſly, to the 


| reading of the Claflicks, that it is the 


moft unaceountable Thing in the World 
to me, our Schools ſhould be without 
any Helps of this Nature. 

Hool has indeed tranflated Cordery 
and A ſop's Fables, but then he has 
frequeritly departed from the Letter of 
the Latin (which he honeſt Man, takes 
care to give the Reader notice of in 
the Title-page, for fear his Folly ſhould 
be over-look'd) and has by that Means 
render'd his Tranſlations in a great Mea- 
ſure uſeleſs, Boys only Buſineſs, when 
they firſt ſet forward in the reading of 
Authors, being to get acquainted with 
| C 3 the 
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the preciſe Meaning, and proper Im- 
port of Latin Words, as faſt as poſſible, 
Tranſlations deſign'd for their Uſe muſt 
be Literal, to anſwer that End; for 
otherwiſe they are ſo far from being 
ſerviceable to them, that they lead them 
continually into Miſtakes. | 
Tranſlations have been thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the Attainment of the Greek | 
Tongue, that for above theſe hundred | 
and fifty Years laſt paſt, no Authors in that 
Language have been publiſh'd without 
them. This might, one would think, 
have naturally led the World to the Pur. 
ſuit of the ſame Method, at leaſt. with | 
the eaſier Authors of the Latin Tongue, 
for the Uſe of Schools. For muſt it not 
needs appear to any conſiderate Man a 
little unacchuntable, that Tranſlations | 
ſhould be thought uſeful and neceſſary, 
for Men or elder Boys, in order to their 
more eaſy and ſpeedy Progreſs in the 
' Greek Tongue, but neither neceſſary, 
nor uſeful, for younger Boys in the At- 
tainment of the Latin? Is it agreeable to 
| Reaſon or common Senſe, to ſuppoſe, 
a Boy of fixteen or ſeventeen Years of 
Age ſtands in need of a * 
aſſi 


. 
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aſſiſt him in the reading of Greek, but 
that a Boy of ten er twelve may do his 
Buſineſs in the Latin Tongue eaſily and 
expeditiouſly enough without any ſuch. 
Help? Has a Child of that Age more 
Senſe for the conſulting and uſing: a La- 
tin Dictionary, than he has for making 
uſe of a Greek Lexicon, when he is ar- 
riv'd almoſt at the Years of Manhood? 
Beſides, it is a meer Jeſt to put Boys, 
ſo ſoon as is uſually done, upon getting 
their Leſſons by the Dictionary. The 
looking for their Words does not only 
make a ſtrange Conſumption of their 
Time, ſuppoſing it would do their Bu- 
fineſs, but, alas! it will not. They are 
perfectly bewilder d in that Varieey of 
Significations many Words have, and. 
want Skill to make Choice of ſuch as 
are proper for their Purpoſe, Whereas 
the Uſe of Literal Tranſlations has no 
Difficulty in it: That employs nothing 
but Memory: Their Words are all 
ready at hand, and they go ſmoothly 
forward, without any Rubs in their 
Way, or Loſs of Time; and with a 
gre =. deal of Satisfaction, to find their 
uſineſs fo very eaſy. 


C 4 All 
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All this is fo undeniably plain, that I 
cannot forbear ſaying again, That it is 
aſtoniſhing to me, our Schools ſhould be 
to this Day without any Helps of this 
Kind: Nay, ſo little ſenſible does the 
World appear of any Thing amiſs in this 
Matter, that we hear no Complaints | 
made of the want of ſuch Helps. Our 
Schools are very eaſy, and our Maſters | 
proceed very quietly and contentedly, 
in a ſenſeleſs abſurd Method of reading 
Authors, that with the Uſe of LZzhys 
Grammar, occafions the Loſs of at leaſt 
three of the four firſt Years Boys ſpend 
at School. For this, I think, a Man 
might fafely venture his Reputation 
upon, That a Boy, by the Help of Li- 
teral Tranſlations, would do more in one 
Year, than without them he would in | 
three or fonr, T have had Thoughts 
of attempting to remedy this vaſt Incon- 
venience, by publiſhing ſome of the 
eafier Authors in!the Latin Tongue, with 
Tranſlations as literal as poſſible, for 
the Uſe of Schools: And have accord- 
ingly publiſh'd A Select Century of Cor- 
dery's Colloguies, in that Method; in 
which, becauſe it is'the Book Boys com- 

N monly 
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monly begin with, and for that Reaſon 
at leaſt, ſhould be made as eaſy as poſ- 
fible, the Order of the Latin Words is 


alter d, and accommodated to the Enghſh 


Tongue, and the Words correl| 

to one another in the Latin and Engl: 
Columns ate in the ſame Character, the 
Roman and [talick being uſed alternate] 


for the Purpoſe. If that reliſhes wit 


the Publick, and I find Encouragement, _ 
I ſhall, as my Buſineſs and Occaſion, 
permit, go on, and publiſh ſome of the 
eaſier Claflicks, with Tranflations.* 


III. The next Fault I find with the 
vulgar Method of Grammar Schools, is, 
the Want of proper Helps for the 


Writing and Speaking of Latin, The 


bringing Boys to read a Latin Author, 
has really no great Difficulty in it : Fur- 
niſh them but with proper Tranſlations, 


and fee they do not ſaunter away their 


* I have ſince publiſh'd Suctouius, with a, Free 
Tranflatim ; alſo Ten Select Collaquies of Eraſmus ; 
Eutropius, C. Nepns, L. Florus, Saluft, Tuſtin, and 


 Oviais Metamorphofes ; all with Literal Tranſlations, 


and in the firſt of them, f. e. Era/mus, the Order of 
the Words is alter'd and accommodated to the EVg A 
Tongue in the ſame Manner as in my Corgery. 


C 5 Time, 
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Time, and you will find your Buſineſe 
done, much ſooner than without Tryal 


you would imagine. But the bringing 


Boys to a true Latin Style, is really Mat- 
ter of greater Difficulty, and the greateſt 


of all Difficulties the Maſter has upon 
his Hands. This requires Art and Me- 


thod, and a great deal of Pains both 


from Maſter and Scholar. Whoever 


conſiders the vaſt Application the N. 
mans themſelves made uſe of, to arrive 


at that Maſtery in thew own Language, 


we ſo much admire in them; wall per- 
haps think it impoſſible for us now-a- 
days, who have no other Way of Learn- 
ing their Language, than from the Books 
they have left behind them, to equal 
them, and. very difficult to come any 


thing near them, And it's ſo rare to 
meet with a Man that has attain'd a true 


genuine Roma Sty le, that it's no Won» 
der Boys go away from School fo very 


deficient in chat Qualification. It is not 


the Reading twenty or thirty Pages in 
two- or three of the Latin Claſſicks in 
Proſe, with the Scribling a few Lines of 
Latin Exerciſe every Night, by the 
Help of a Dictionary, ſuch as we 1 
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furniſh'd with however, will do the Bu- 
ſineſs. The Latin is a large copious 
Language, that abounds with Variety of 
Words, very various in their Significa- 
tions: And to imagine that Boys ſhould. 
make any tolerable Acquaintance with. 
them, in that poor Pittance of the 
Claſſick Authors in Proſe (from which 
alone they are to learn a Style) is a Jeſt 
that can never enter into the Head of 
any Man of Underſtanding, that con-- 
ſiders the Matter, | | 

Another Thing there is too, which 


renders the Attainment of a Latin Style 


Matter of great Difficulty, , and that is, 
the Way and Manner of Expreſſion in. 
that Language, which is ſo widely dif- 
ferent from that of our own, that hardly 
any Thing in either Language is capable 
of being literally, and at the ſame Time 
handſomely and elegantly tranſlated” in- 
to the other. And tho' from a Com-- 
pariſon of the Idiom of both Languages, . 
it be poſſible to give the Learner ſome 
Help in this Matter by Rules ; yet thoſe 
will reach but a very little Wa „and af- 
ter all, the Propriety of the Latin Tongue 
is no other ways to be attain'd, than by a 
1 | careful 
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careful attentive Peruſal of as beſt Au- 
thors, and Writing and Speaking as 
much as poſſible in Imitation of them. 
The firſt Step towards the Attainment 
of a Latin Style, ſhould be a Collection 
of proper. Englih Examples, for the 
Reducing the Latin Syntax to practice. 
I did not know of any ſach, when T 


publiſh'd my Introdu&iom to the Ma- 


king of Latin; if I had, I ſhonld have 
been glad to have faved myſelf that 
Trouble. The Reader has, in the Pre- 
face to that Book; the Reaſons why I 


could not de ſatisfy d with any Thing 1 


had met with 1 in that Way, which I 
ſhall not repeat here. And i 1 have not 
ſucceeded better in that Undertaking, 
ag others that went before me; we 
„I doubt, till deſtitute of a proper 
rp, for the b bringing Boys call and 
expeditiouſly to the Practice of their 
Grammar Rules; and ſomething fur- 
ther muſt be contrived for that Purpoſe. 
But the Reception this Book has met 
with from the Publick, gives me ſome 
Reaſon to fappoſe, 1 have been ſo fortu- 


nate as to ſucceed better therein, than o- 


thers that have gone before me, becauſe 
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it has ſome time ago come to a faxrh 
After Boys have done with their 
Engh/b Examples, it is uſual to put them 
to the Tranſlation of Galtruchius's Hea- 
then Gods, « the Pantheon, Books: 

r enough for the Pu „if they 
erg but — uſe of, as Wb leut bo. 
but here again I cannot but ok upon 
the common Method to be very faulty. 
Boys are left to make their Latin by the 
Dictionary; but were our Dictionaries 
as well contrived as they are otherwiſe, 


it would be impoſſible for Boys ſo young 


to make uſe of them: Much leſs can 
they make uſe of ſuch ſort of Engh/h- 
Latin Dictionaries as we yet have, with- 
out blundering perpetually in the Choice 
of their Words. I am ſure it is a fair 
Wager of two to one againſt them, they 


chuſe amiſs, almoſt every Time they have 


Occaſion to conſult their Dictionary. 
To leave them therefore tothe Uſe of 
that ſo ſoon, is the Way to ſpoil them, 


by filling their Heads with infmite Mi- 


ſtakes, as to the proper Import and Sig- 
nification of Words. The Maſter muſt 
be at the Pains to ſupply them with the 

| Words 


SSS 
Words they want, and for that Purpoſe 
ſhould read them at leaſt one Leſſon 
every Day, in the Book they uſe for Ex- 


erciſe, into Latin; which they muſt go 


over again amongſt themſelves, till they 
are perfect in it. This Method is to be 


purſued, till. they haye got a pretty good 


Acquaintance with Words, and can ac- 
quit themſelves tolerably well in the 


| Tranſlation of the Pantheon, or any ſuch | 


plain eaſy Book, After which, the moſt 


proper Way of proceeding with them, 


in my Opinion, will be to make them 
tranſlate ſome eaſy Author; ſuch as 
Czfar, Juſtin, or Cornelius Nepos, by 
Way of Exerciſe in the Evenings, and 
oblige them to get. their Tranſlations to 
read back again into the very original 
Latin of their Author: Thus they will 
kill two Birds with. one Stone, improve 
in both Languages at once, and by ſee- 
ing the Idiom of the Latin and Engliſh 
go conſtantly. together, make a much 
greater Progreſs in Style, than will eafily 
be imagined by one that has not tried 
this Method. But then you muſt not 
let them put you off with a bald litera] 
Tranſlation, but oblige them to turn 

E | | their 
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their Author into proper Eugliſb; for 
which Purpoſe ſome Rules and Direc- 
tions may be given: them, which will 


eaſily enough offer themſelves to any 


one that will be at the Pains to exerciſe- 
bimſelf in Tranſlation now and then; 
or compare any good Tranſlation of a 
Claſſic Author with the Original. IL. 
would adviſe the Maſter to help them a. 
little at firſt ſetting out in this Way, by- 
reading them. their Author into proper 
Engliſh, tho' with as little Variation too 
from the Letter of the Latin as is conſi- 
ſtent with a tolerable Engliſu Style. As 
they improve in each Language by this 
Exerciſe, they may take more Liberty; 
till at laſt they muſt be left to their ut- 
moſt Freedom in their Way of Expreſ- 
ſion, provided they keep but up to the 
Senſe of their Author; for that any one 
muſt do, to make a right good Tranſla- 
tion of any Latin Author. Tbs. 

Another Help wanting for the due 
and ſpeedy Improvement of Youth in. 
the Writing and Speaking of Latin, is a 
Good Set of Latin Dialogues, upon all: 
the uſual Topicks of common Converſu- 
tron, dub proper Engh/h Tranſlation ; 
| not 
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not for the Underſtanding them, for 1 
= ape wary but for the Uſe of fach 
ys as have made ſome Progreſs in 

— of Authors, and are therefore 
pable of underſtanding ſuch a Book 

pry might without Help. But I would 
them read their Tranſlation into. 
Latin. This would bring them on apace 


towards Style, and be of other Kind of 
Uſe to their Speaking of Latin, than | 


their talking barbaroufly among them- 
Flves; which is the Way, forſooth! of 
bringing Boys to the Speaking of Latin 
m ſome Schools, but, in my Mind, a 
very ſtrange one, unleſs the talking badly 
with thoſe that cannot mform them 
better, can be ſuppoſed to he the Way 
to talk well. There is no properer 
Method of improving in any Language, 
for thoſe that already have a Smattering 


in it, than Converſation with ſuch as | 


talk it well; and on the other hand, 
nothmg worſe than Converfation with 


thoſe that talk it but badly. Boys there- 


fore muſt not be put upon this Taſk of 


king Latin, till they can write it 
Petty well, and are Judges of the Latin 
Idiom; that is to fry, in almoſt all Schools 
never at all. When 


r ante 
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When Boys have attained to ſome- 
thing of a Maſtery in the eaſier Clafſicks, 
then, inſtead of Reading the Latin Proſe 
Authors into Engliſb, T think it would 
be proper to make them read the beſt 
Tranſlations of them that are publick, 
into Latin; I mean that of the Authors 
themſelves, by making them read the 
Original and Tranſlation together, till 
they can tender the latter into the former 
exactly. In this Way of Proceeding, 
I they will have theſe three great Advan- 
I tages. 1. Of Underftanding their Latin 
Authors more compleatly, and more 
Lreadily than they could do without the 
a Tranſlation. 2. Of Improving in the 
Ergliſb Tongue, whilft they are getting 
the Latin, and that perhaps in the moſt 
„proper Way that could be thonght of. 
And 3. Of Attaining much quicker to 
an Imitation. of the Style of the beſt _ 
„Authors in the Latin Tongue, than they 
would do by reading the Originals alone. 
All which is fo very viſible, that I think, 
f I need not enlarge upon this Head. 
t 


I IV. A fourth Objection againft Ne 
s Wl uſual Way of Proceeding in our Schools, 


5 18, 
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s, The Want of due Order and Method 
in the Reading of Authors : For when 
Boys are thought fit to be enter'd in the 
Claſſicks, they commonly begin with the 
Poets; ſome with Ovid de Triſtibus, ſome 
with his Metamorphoſis, and ſome with 
both; a very great Abſurdity certainly: 


| For none ſure that knows what Poetry 


| 

| 
| | means, can make a doubt of it, whether 
=_ the Style of Proſe be not ordinarily | 
| more eaſy than that of the Poets. Ho- 
| 

race, I am ſure, tells us as much, when 

he ſaye a Poet is one 


| Iugenium cui fit, cui mens divinior at- 
| que: o | | 
| Magna ſonaturum. . 


For which Reaſon he ſays in the ſame 
Place, 


Primum ego me illorum dederis quibus eſſe 
Poetas 
Excer pam numero, neque enim concludere 
verfum | 
Dixeris eſſe ſatis, neque fi quis ſcribit uti 
nos 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc eſſe . 
e 
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The Style of his Satyrs he makes account 


is ſo low, ſo much beneath the Lofti- 
neſs peculiar to Poetry, that he thinks 
they do not deſerve the Name. And yet 
if I fay they are more difficult than the 
Roman Hiſtorians, I believe there are 
few acquainted with both, but what will 
eaſily agree with me. But what Need is 
there of Authority in the Caſe? Let any 
one dip into a Poet and an Hiſtorian at 
the ſame Time, and compare the firſt 
Paſſages he lights on together, and it will 
give him full Satisfaction, if he wants it. 
The one abounds with Figure, and the 
whole Turn of his Expreſſion is quite out 
of the common Road, while the Hiſtorian 
generally delivers his Mind in proper 
Terms, and in a Way and Manner agree- 
able to common Converſation. In ſhort, 
they have fo viſibly the Advantage of the 
Poets, with reſpe& to Perſpicuity and 
Plainneſs of Style, that I cannot but 
wonder how the. latter came to take 
place of the former, in the common 
Method of the Schools. This looks ſome- 
thing like teaching young Children te 
ſtand upon their Hands, before thay 
know how to make uſe of their Legs. 

| ** "Nt 
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Nor is this all: I have another Rea- 
ſon Why Boys ought to read Proſe well, 
before they meddle with the Poets; 
| which is this, that it will not only be 
| ' _..._nſeful, but neceſſary to teach them a 
f proper Latin Style : For the Reading of 
bv the Poets can do them no Kindneſs 
in this Re _ but rather a great deal 
of Hurt; if they are not well acquainted 
with Proſe erl. For the Style of 
Poetry is ſo remote from the vulgar 
Manner of Expreſſion, that to imitate 
it in Proſe, would be the moſt ridicu- 
- tous Thing in the World; and he would 
de ſure to fet every Body a hughing th 
at him, that ſhould pretend to write a U fe 
Hiſtory i in the Strain of Virgil's Aneid, M g; 
or Horate's Lyricks. To prevent there- F. 
fore their confounding thoſe two dif. an 
ferent Styles, it will be neceffary to ©, 
make them read the Hiſtorians well in 
the firſt place: By ſo doing, they will 
learn the genuine and proper Significa- || -;,, 
tion of Words, and uſe them accofd- px 
ingly: They will not be miſled by the nee 
figurative Uſe of Words, "Phiraſeolopy, 5 


2e DYNO 


Wh 

9 d Forms of Conſtruction proper only N in 

1 for * nor need they fear to imi- In- 
lll | tate 
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tate. the Language of their Authors: 

Whereas, in the Reading of the Poets, 
the Caſe would be quite other wiſe; 
there they could borrow nothing, with- 
out — oe A their Style very bom- 
baſtick and ridiculous. 


V. b Overſig « in the com- 
mon Method of Teaching, is making 
Boys get their Le ens im the Poets 
aoitbout Book, If this be proper, why 
is it not equally fo, to take the ſame 


| Method with them in Proſe, and make 


them commit to Memory every Leſſon 
they read there too? But if this be ab- 
fard, as I ſuppoſe every Body will rea- 
dily grant, why is not the other fo too? 
For what is it that Boys do in getting 
any Thing without Book, but learn the 
Order of the Words? For inſtance, in 
Tityre tu patule, &c..that Virgil has 
put Tityre before tu, and tu — pa- 


ods and fo forth; ang where is the 


Benefit of this I wonder; that a Boy muſt 


needs be made to charge his Memory 
with the preciſe Order of the Word 5 


in every Leſſon. he reads in Poetry? 
Indeed wherever any Paſſage occurs 


- either 
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either in Proſe or Verſe that is finel | 


turn'd, and carries a Senſe along wi 
it proper for frequent Meditation or 
Reflection, there it may be of good 
Uſe to make the Boys get it without 
Book, becauſe by this Means they have 
the Senſe compleat, without any Di- 
minution ; and the "Thing is rendered 
more moving and affecting, by tie 
Fineneſs and Beauty of the B 
But where their Leſſons have nothing 
of this Kind to recommend them, I 
would fain know to what Purpoſe their 
getting them without Book can ſerve, 
but to hinder their Progreſs in read- 
ing; for they will ſooner get three or 
fourſcore Lines to conſtrue, than twenty 
to ſay without Book : and he muſt be a 
ſtrange Man, I ſhould think, that does 
not ſee the fagmer will contribute vaſtly 
more to a Boys Improvement, than 
the latter. But as Mr. Locke has very 
well expoſed this ſimple Cuſtom, in his 
Thoughts of Education, and has ſaid 
all upon the Point that I think can well 
be faid, I ſhall, I hope, oblige my 
Reader much more by preſenting him 


with the Words of that great Maſter of 
| Educa- 
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Education, than by enlarging my ſelf 
upon the Matter. They are as follows. 
« Another Thing very ordinary in the 
* vulgar Method of Grammar Schools 
* there is, of which I Tee no Uſe at 
* unleſs it be to baulk young Lads 
« in the Way to learning Languages, 
% which, in my Opinion, ſhould be 
„% made as caly and pleaſant as may 
be; and that which was painful in 
te it, as much as poſſible, quite re- 
** moved. That which I mean, and 
© here complain of, is, their being 
« forced to learn by heart, great Par- 
cels of the Authors which are tau ght 
them; wherein I can diſcover no Ad- 
vantage at all, eſpecially to the Bu- 
ſineſs they are 1 a7 Languages are 
to be learnt only by Reading and 
Talking, and Fel by Scraps of Au- 
thors got by Heart ; which, when a 
Man's Head is ſtuff d with, he has 
got the juſt Furniture of a Pedant, 
and tis the ready Way to make him 
one; than which there is nothing 
leſs becoming a Gentleman. For 
what can be more ridiculous, than to 
« mix the rich Land handſome —— 
« 1nd 


* and Sayings of others, with a Deal 


* wiſe recommend the 
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ce of poor Stuff of his own ? Which is 
thereby the more expoſed, and has 
<< no other Grace in it, nor will other- 
eaker, than a 
<< thread-bare Ruſſet Coat would, that 
«© was ſet off with large Patches of 
Scarlet and glittering Brocard. In- 
<« deed where a Paſſage comes in the 
«© Way, whoſe Matter is worth Re- 
„ membrance, and the Expreſſion of it 
very cloſe and excellent (as there are 
« many ſuch in the ancient Authors) 
< It will not be amiſs to lodge it in 
the Minds of young Scholars, and 
de with ſuch admirable Strokes of thoſe 


great Maſters, ſometimes exerciſe the 


„Memory of School-boys. But their 
*« learning of their Leſſons by Heart, 
e as they happen to fall out in their 
„ Books-without Choice or Diſtinction, 
I know not what it ſerves. for, but 
« to miſpend their Time and Pains, 
and gave them a Diſguſt and Averſion 
to their Books, herein they find no- 

«« thing bat uſeleſs Trouble. 
6 hear it's ſaid, That Children 
* ſhould be employ'd in getting Things 
cc by 
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cc by Heart, to exerciſe and improve 
their Memories. I could wiſh this 
were ſaid with as much Authority of 
Reaſon, as it is with Forwardneſs of 
Aſſurance, and that this Practice were 
eſtabliſhed upon good Obſervation, 
more than old Cuſtom: For it is evi- 
dent that Strength of Memory is ow- 
ing to an happy Conſtitution, and not 
to any habitual Improvement got by 
« Exerciſe, Tis true, what the Mind 
js intent upon, and for fear of letting 

« it ſlip, often imprints a-freſh on itſelf 
by frequent Reflection, that it is apt 
do retain, but ſtill according to its own 
natural Strength of Retention. An 
8 © Impreſſion made on Bees-wax, or 
Lead, will not laſt fo long as on Braſs 
+ © or Steel. Indeed, if it be'renewed 
“ often, it may laſt the longer; but 
„“ every new reflecting on it is a new 
t * Impreſſion, and 'tis from thence one 
$ is to reckon, if one would know how 
ny < long the Mind retains it. But the 
“ learning Pages of Latin by Heart, no 
more fits the Memory for Retention 
of any Thing elſe, than the graving of 
one Sentence in Lead, makes it the 
D more 
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more capable of retaining firmly any 
© other Characters. If ſuch a fort of 
« Exerciſe of the Memory were able to 
« give it Strength, and improve our 
« Parts, Players, of all other People, 
« muſt needs have the beſt Memories, 
and be the beſt Company. But whether 
« the Scraps they have got into their 
«© Heads this Way, makes them remem- «< 
c her other Things the better; and whe- * 
(| * ther their Parts be improved propor- 
[ & tionably to the Pains they have taken © 
| in getting by Heart other's Sayings, I *« 
| Experience will ſhew. Memory is off © 
| neceſſary to all Parts and Condition © 
6 of Life, and ſo little is to be done“ 
i «© without it, that we are not to fear 
| „ jt ſhould grow dull and uſeleſs for“ 

«© Want of Exerciſe, if Exercife could 


| * make it grow ſtronger. But I fear 
| * this Faculty of the Mind is not capable 
| * of much Help and Amendment in ge- 


{ 
* neral, by any Exerciſe or Endeavour t 
* of ours, at leaſt not by that uſed up-“ t 
e on this Pretence in Grammar-Schook* e 
« And if Xerxes was able to call every © * 
* common Soldier by Name in hig*® h 
Army, that conſiſted of no leſs thay® g 
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an hundred thouſand Men, I think 
it may he gueſſed, he got not this 
wonderful Ability by learning his 
Leſſons by Heart, when he was - 
Boy. This Method of exerciſing and 
improving the Memory, by toilſome 
Repetitions without Book of what 
they read, is, I think, little uſed in 
the Education of Princes, which, if it 
bad that Advantage is talked of, 
ſhould be as little neglected in them as 
in the meaneſt School-boys : Princes 
having as much Need of good Me- 
mories as any Men living, and have 
generally an equal Share in this Facul- 
ty with other Men; tho' it has never 
been taken Care of this Way. What 
the Mind is intent upon, and careful 


of, that it remembers beſt, and for 


the Reaſon abovementioned : - 'To 
which, if Method and Order be join'd, 
all is done, I think, that can be, for 
the Help of a weak Memory; and he 
that will take any other Way todo it; 
eſpecially that of charging it with a 
Train of other People's Words, which 
he that learns cares not for, will, I 
gueſs, ſcarce find the Profit anſwer 
D 2 half 
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* half the Time and Pains os weld d 
n ok! 
Il do not mean hereby, that there 
* ſhould be no Exerciſe given to Chil- 
e dren's Memories: I think their Me- 
«© mories ſhould be employ'd, but not 
in learning by rote whole Pages out 
* of Books, which, the Leſſon being 
once fad, and that Taſk over, are 
“delivered up again to Oblivion, and 
* neglected for ever. This mends nei- 
ether the Memory nor the Mind. 
«© What they ſhould learn by Heart out 
of Authors, I have above mentioned; 
« And ſuch wiſe and uſeful Sentences 
being once given in Charge to their 
„Memories, they ſhould never be ſuf- 
5 fered to forget again, but be often 
1 call'd to an Account for them; where- 
„ by, beſides, the Uſe thoſe Sayings 
te may be to them in their future Life, 
“ as fo many good Rules and Obſerva- 
tions, they will be taught to reflect 
te often, and bethink themſelves what 
* they have to remember, which is the 
e only Way to make the Memory quick 
* and uſeful. The Cuſtom of frequent 
F Refiocion will keep their. Minds 
“from 
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* from running a-drift, .and call their 
Thoughts home from uſeleſs unat- 
« tentive Roving: And therefore, I 
think, it may do well, to give them 
“ ſomething every Day to remember; 
but ſomething ſtill that is in itſelf 
« worth the Remembring, and what 
% you would never have out of Mind, 
% whenever you call, or they them- 
« ſelves ſearch for it, This will oblige 
them often to turn their Thoughts 


« inwards, than which you cannot with 
them a better intellectual Habit,” 


VI. Another Thing that in the com- 
mon Method of our Schools proves a 
great Impediment to the Progreſs of 
Boys, is, The putting them on too many 
ſeveral Things at the ſame Time. Thus 
tis uſual for them to be engaged in the 
Reading of half a dozen Authors, or 
more, and almoſt as many ſeveral Sorts 
of Exerciſe at once, Nay, I know a 
publick School, and in no obſcure Place, 


where the Boys, by that Time they reach 


Virgil, are plyed with ſuch a Multipli- 
city of Authors, that por Virgil takes 
his Turn but for one Leſion a-Week 
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amongſt them : A moſt admirable Me- 
thod, to be ſure, to make Boys under- 
ſtand that admirable Author! Iam clear- 
ly of Opinion, that ſuch a Man deſerves 
more to be whipt for his Folly, than any 
Boy he teaches. Would not any one 
be thought half crazed, that ſhould pre- 
tend to carry on his Studies in ſo con- 
fuſed a Manner, by engaging in ten or a 
dozen Authors at a Time? And ſhall 
that be a proper Method to be taken 
with Boys, that would paſs for little leſs 


than Madneſs in a Man ? I could never 


yet hear any Reaſon alledged for this 
wonderful Way of Proceeding. What 
Occaſion can Boys have for any more 
Authors than one at once, till they begin 
with the Greek Tongue? And then one 
Greek, and one Latin, or two at the 
moſt, will be enough in all Conſcience, 
Where Boys are perplexed and con- 


föounded with ſo much Variety, Things 


take not their Turn in the Mind often 
enough, for the ſpeedy and thorough 
fixing them there; but one Impreſſion 
is quite effaced and worn out, before it 
is revived a- new; and ſo becomes as dif- 
ficult for the Mind to retain, as if it 


had 


* 
* 
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had never made its Appearance there be- 
fore. Whereas, in the Uſe of but one 
ſingle Author at a Time, the ſame 
Words and Forms of Expreſſion will re- 
turn more frequently, and quicker upon 
them, and by that Means ſtick ſooner by 
them, than they would do, in the Uſe 
of ſeveral Authors in different Styles, 
and upon different Subjects. 
The ſame Reaſon holds againſt ſo much 
Variety in the Exerciſe they are put upon; 
Tranſlations Engliſb, or Latin, or both, 
Epiſtles, Themes, and Verſes, are fre- 
quently jumbled all together within the 
Compaſs of a Week. But ſure the moſt 
regular Way would be, to hold them to 
the Tranſlation of Engliſi into Latin, 
till they have perfectly maſter d their 
Rules, war got ſo — nt a ble Acquaint- 
ance with Words, and after that to pro- 
cced to the Tranſlation of Latin into 
Engliſh ; with which you may now and 
then intermix Dialogues and Epittles, for 
theſe are in Effect, as to Matter and 
Language, much the ſame: and after the 
are, by theſe and the other Methods. 
have propoſed, brought to ſomething of 


Style, -to advance them to Themes and 
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Verſes, laying all other Exerciſe aſide, 
either wholly, or in a great Meaſure, as 


you muſt do, if you think it practicable 
to make all Boys that are capable of 


learning the Languages, Orators and 


Poets, and reſolve to have them ſuch. 


But the putting Boys too ſoon to the 
Reading of Grech, is, I think, one of 
the greateſt Grievances of the common 
Method. It is very frequent to enter 


them in the Greek Grammar, before they 
have Skill enough in Latin to underſtand 


the Rules of it, than which nothing can 


be more ridiculous. This is defign'd 
ſure to impoſe upon the Parents, by 


making them believe their Sons are won- 
derful Scholars, rather than for the 


Children's Improvement. The Father 


* T little thought at the Writing of this, there 


had been ſuch a Curioſity in the World as the Greek 


Grammar Conſtrued, and yet ] believe there might: 


becauſe we had ſome 'Time ago advertiſed. a Second 
Edition of ſuch a Book; for the Uſe of Eaton School, 
as was ſaid, but by a bold Figure, I preſume, call'd 
in Greet eþtvSeyyerpn for whatever the Author in 
his great Wiſdom might deſign, we may be aſſured, 
I ſuppoſe, his Raree-ſhow never came there yet. 
But this is not the firſt Time the Wiſdom of that 
eminent School has been thus publickly affronted, 
Sc. The Greek Grammar conſtrued for Eaton Schoot! 


ii talem terris avertite peftent ! 
often- 


* 
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oftentimes underſtands not ſo much as 
the Character of that Language: And 
how can he chuſe but take his Son for 
a downright Conjurer, when he finds 
him able to read a Book he cannot tell 
a Letter in, to his great Aſtoniſhment ? 
Tho' there be no more Myſtery-in the 
Matter, than in the Reading of Engli/h. 
His Son is a brave Scholar, the Maſter 
an incomparable Man, and the Father 
very happy in the mighty Conceit he | 
has of both; when the poor Child all | 
| this while is a mere Ignoramus in the | 
| moſt common Rules of Grammar: And 
as for the Reading a Latin Author, 
knows little more of it than the Father, 
who himſelf knows nothing at all. 
Something of this Nature, I imagine, has 
given riſe to this filly ſenſeleſs Cuſtom of 
our Schools. Beſides, this Piece of ill 8 
Method is attended with this woeful Mis- Wl 
fortune upon ſuch Boys as are deſign'd 
| for Trades, and therefore ſtay not long 1 
enough to go thorough the School; that 
| they ſpend their Time there (which 15 
often ſix or ſeven Years) to no Manner 
of Purpoſe at all. Whereas, were it not 
tor this Cuſtom of putting Boys upon 
| D 5 the | 
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the Greek Tongue, before they under- 
ſtand any Thing of the Latin, ſuch Boys 


might attain to a pretty competent Skill 


in the latter, or however go away much 
better Latiniſis than they do. By which 
Means they would be enabled to under- 
ſtand what they read, if they have a 
Mind to apply themſelves to reading, 
much better than they could do without 
it. And as moſt of your genteeler 
Tradeſmen have a great deal of Time 
upon their Hands for Reading, why 
they ſhould not be encourag'd to it, 
and prepar'd for it at School, I do not 
underſtand. For how much ſoever ſome 
People may ridicule the Cuſtom of ſend- 
ing Boys to Grammar- Schools, that are 
defign'd for Trades; yet certainly a fa- 
miliar Acquaintance with the Latin 
Tongue, Chronology and raphy, 
all which might be attain'd in ke Time 


than ſuch Boys uſually ſpend at School " 


to no Manner of Purpoſe, would be of 
vaſt Advantage to thoſe that have Time 
enough upon their Hands for Reading, 
and the moſt likely Means to tempt 
them to it, and make them in love with 


S os 4. 
VII. The 
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VII. The putting Boys upon ' Exerciſe: 
above their Years or Improvement, is auo- 
ther unhappy Over fight in the common Me 
thod of Education. They uſually begin 
much too - ſoon with Dialogues and. 


Epiſtles, for which they cannot be ſup- 


poſed duly prepar'd, till they have pretty 
well digeſted their e It 
you ſet thin to ſuch Work ſooner, the 
Invention of Matter will ſo employ and 

plex their Thoughts, that they will 
not be at Liberty to reflect upon, and 
conſider their Rules: And thus, whilit 
one Thing juſtles out another, they muſt 
needs make a very flow Progreſs But 
whatſoever may be ſaid in Vindication 
of the common Method, as to this Par- 
ticule:; I am ſure the putting Boys upon 
the Exerciſe of Themes and Verſes, ſo 
ſoon as is uſually done, is capable of no 


Manner of Defence. Theſe Exerciſes | 
are thought of abſolute OREN the 


Education of a Scholar, with which the 
poor Boys are ſo unmercifully teazed, 
that by the Time they ſpend in. them, 
and = great Noiſe and Buſtle made | 
about them, one would be tempted to 

think, ſure all the Happineſs of Heaven 


and 
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and Earth depended upon the Succeſs of 
their Endeavours that Way; or at leaſt, 
that . thoſe Exerciſes were a We pwoees 
Improvement to a Boy's Parts: And 
having conſider'd the Matter for 2 
Time, I cannot but be much of Mr. 
Locke's Mind with reſpect to verſifying 
however. I will grant, if you 2 it 
may be not amiſs to employ Boys now 
and then, in making little Diſcourſes 
upon the Paſſions, Virtues, Vices, or 
any Moral Subject, when their Minds 
are by the Reading of Latin and Greet 
Authors, and the Maſter's Diſcourſes up- 
bon them, when any Points of Morality 
come in his Way, furniſh'd with a — 
competent Knowledge of thoſe Things 

and they can expreſs themſelves p. —— 
properly and handſomely in the Latin 
Tongue. But to put Boys upon ſuch 
ſort of Work, before they are well able 
to read a plain Latin Author, and are 
ſo far from Writing any Thing tolerably 
well in that Language, that they have 
ſcarce digeſted the plaineſt and moſt ne- 
2 and uſeful Rules of their Syntax, 
2 one of the moſt abſurd ridi- 
ous Things in the World. It is not 
only 
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only an Egyptian Tyranny, as Mr. Locke 
properly calls it, but devours their Time 
to no Purpoſe, when they are obliged 
in the frequent Returns of this diſmal 
Task, to beat their Brains hours toge- 
ther, to hammer out a little Nonſenſe 
in every ill Language, which might be 
ſpent to a thouſand Times better Purpoſe, 
in the Reading of Authors, or other Ex- 


. more ſuitable to their Years and 


Improvement, and more proportionate 
to the Parts of voung Boys, than Themes 
and Verſes; which require the Senſe 
and Underſtanding of a grown Man, to 
rform tolerably well. 
Of what Uſe Perfifying is, I muſt own, 
I do not underſtand: Nay, I cannot 
but look upon it as dangerous, to give 
ſo much Exerciſe to the Wit and Fancy 
of Boys, before they have been inſtruct- 
ed in, and inured to a cloſe and regular 
| Way of Thinking. But ſuppoſing it had 
no ill Influence upon the Mind; the 
beſt you can make of it is but a Niver- 
ſion, a Degree above Fidling. For to 
what uſeful Purpoſe can Verſe ſerve, 
where Proſe will not do as well, or 
better? And if it will, where is the 
e- 
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Neceſſity that Boys ſhould all be made 
Poets, ſuppoſe it, could be effected? 
Which yet I. doubt will prove an im- 
poſſible Taſk : For after all, it is Na- 
ture muſt make them fo; Uſe and Ex- 
erciſe will do but very little in the Caſe, 

And what was faid of Eloquence by a 
certain great Maſter and Profeſſor of it, 
if my Memory fail me not, will, I be- 
lieve, hold good, when apply d to Poetry, 
Aut cito paratur aut nunquam. And, 
what does it ſignify, I beſeech you, to 
exerciſe poor Boys all indifferently and 
without Diſtinction, ſo much in the 
writing of Verſes, when it is not one 
in a Hundred, to ſpeak within Compals, 
that has any Thing of a Genius for Po- 
etry ; and nothing fo intolerable; as Per- 
formances in that Kind, which, are but 
indifferent, if we will believe Herace, 
who tells us, 


—— Mediocribus efſe Poetis, 


Non Du, non Homines, non conceſſere 
mme. 


hut if we conſider the Time, when 
ä Boys are firſt entered in this Sort of Ex: 


erciſe, 
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erciſe, the Practice of our Schools will 
appear {till the more inſufferable. They 
are every where almoſt put upon Veri 
Hing, as well as making Themes, not 
only before my. have any the leaſt Ap- 
prehenſion or Notion of a Latin Style, 
but even before they are ſufficient Ma- 
ſters of their Syntax. Now, I ſuppoſe, 
every body will allow it, to be vaſtly 
more difficult, to write Verſe than Proſe, 
in any Language. 'The latter is what any 
one of tolerable Parts, may with due 
Care and Inſtruction be brought to: But 
all the Art, all the Endeavours in the 
World, will never be abie to make one. 
Man in a hundred a good Poet. Where 
is the Wiſdom then of pretending to 
make Boys write Verſe, before they are 
able to write three Lines, that have Senſe 
or Grammar in them in Proſe? A French 
Maſter, that, after he has taught his 
Scholar to form a Verb, and given him 
the Meaning of two or three hundred 
Words in that Language, ſhould ſet him 
upon compoſing French Songs, for his 
further Improvement, would be laughed 
at for a Blockhead by every body. And 
yet thus does the Wiſdom of our Shools 
. © es be; 
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betray it ſelf, in a Practice that would 


not be endured in the Teaching of any 
other Language. Tho' we ſhould there- 
fore grant it poſſible to make any Boy 
of tolerable Parts, a tolerable good Poet, 
yet the Way of going about it, is quite 
Wrong ; and the Buſineſs miſ-timed. 


And it might with as much Reaſon be 
expected, a Man ſhould make an excel- 


lent Preacher, by only Reading here and 


there a Chapter in the Bible, as that a 


Boy ſhould make a pretty good Latin 
Poet that is an utter Stranger to Latin 


Proſe, and fo far from Writing it, that 


he cannot read it. And indeed, let a 
Boy be never ſo well form'd by Nature 
for a Poet, yet it is utterly impoſſible 
for him to ſucceed in Latin Poetry, 
without a thorough Acquaintance with, 


and a good Reliſh of, all the fineſt Poets 


at leaſt in that Languge. But where is 
the Boy to be found, or in what Gram- 
mar-School ſhall we look for him, that 


is ſo much a Maſter of all the fineſt Latin 


Poets? It would be loſt labour, J fear, 


to ſeek for him; and yet ſuch a one, 


and ſuch. only, is duly prepared to en- 
ter upon the Buſineſs of writing Latin 
Poetry, 
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Poetry. For the Writing of Poetry in 
any tolerable Manner, requires a vaſt 
Command of Language. Where the In- 
vention is ſo much cramped, and con- 
fined, by the Meaſure to be obſerved in 
Verſifying, it had need be richly fur- 
niſhed with all the Variety of Words in 
all the Variety of Significations. To ſet 
out in the Writing of Poetry, wichout 
this previous Furniture, is, I think, 
juſt as ridiculous, as it would be for a 
Painter, to pretend to draw a Landſkip, 
without being furniſhed with any other 
Colours than Blue and Green, And the 
Approbation, that the Performances of 
Boys in Latin Verſe, are ſometimes re- 
ceived with, is owing, I fear, more to 
the want of Skill and Taſte; for Latin 
Poetry in the Admurers, than any real 
Worth, or Excellency, in the Perfor- 
mances themſelves. For a nice critical 
Taſte in Latin Proſe and Verſe, is not 
ſo common a Thing, as perhaps a great 
many People imagine; I am ſure it is 
never got at a Grammar-School, nor can 
be: and as it is never carried to an Univer- 
ſity, ſo it is but very rarely brought from 
thence, and that only by Perſons of very 


Un- 
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uncommon Parts, and as uncommon 


Application, that have turned their Stu- 
dies almoſt entirely to that Language. 
As to the generality of Pretenders that 
Way, it's certain they have but little 
more Knowledge of what they pretend 
to, than a blind Man has of Colours, 
For in 'order to the acquiring ſuch a 
Taſte, a Man muſt read all the fine Latin 
Authors, both in Proſe and Verſe, with 
the Obſervations of the beſt Criticks 
upon them, over and over again, till 
he has made them very familiar to him: 
which there is ſo far from being Time 
for at School, that it will require ſeveral 


Vears Application, after a Boy is well 
enough fitted up for a College; more 
Application indeed, than one Man in a 


hundred educated to Letters, cares to 
give himſelf the Trouble of. 

If I might adviſe, therefore, I would 
have Boys kept wholly from this Sort of 
Exerciſe. But if the Parents will not 
be fo pleaſed and Cuſtom muſt in ſome 
Meaſure be comply'd with; for that 


Reaſon, let it be done ſparingly, and 


by the bye, that it give not too great an 


| Interruption to other neceſſary Buſineſs. 


And 
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And after the Maſter has ſhewn them 
how to contrive a Verſe, and exerciſed 
them ſome Time by Way of Trial: he 
may put ſuch as he finds beſt qualified 
for it, and have the moſt promiſing 
Genius that Way, upon making now and 
then a Copy of Verſes, for their own, 
and their School-Fellows Diverſion, But 
for ſuch as prove aukward and untoward 
at it (if their Parents are any ways to be 
wrought upon) let them e'en lay it 
quite aſide, never more to be meddled 
with. They may find a great many 

ways of Employing their Time to much 
better - Purpoſe, than in a Taſk Nature 
never deſignd them for. The ſcribling 
of paltry, wretched Verſe'is no way 
for them to imptove their Parts in. In- 
ſtead of that, the Difficulty of Perform- 
ing but meanly, and the Shame attend- 
ing it, will be mighty Diſcouragements, 
and only ſerve to give them a Diſlike to 
Learning ; when they find that made an 
eſſential Part of it, which they perceive 
Nature has not qualified them for, 

I am, T muſt own, one of thoſe that 
are very much affected with a good Co- 
py of Verſes or a fine Poem; and think 

my- 
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myſelf obliged to ſuch as ſpend a few 
vacant Hours now and then, for the Di- 
verſion of the World that Way. Yet 
I am for having Things called by their 
right Names; and therefore cannot bear 
with it, that what is only an ingenious 


Diverſion, ſhould by Cuſtom, and the 


great Streſs laid upon it, be recommend- 
ed under the Notion of a very uſeful, 
and a very laudable Employment. And 
I preſume the ſober and thinking Part 
of Mankind will not condemn me as 
- guilty of any great Miſtake, if I think 
ſuch a Book as Mr. Locke's Eſſay, or 
Mr. Chillngworth's moſt rational De- 
fence of the Proteſtant Cauſe againſt 
the Church of Rome, preferable to 
twenty Iliads and neids put together. 
I do not intend this as any Reflection 
upon Homer and Virgil; they were 
Men of ſine Parts, and rare natural En- 
dowments. But yet when we commend 
and admire thoſe Authors, it muſt be 
as Poets, as Men that have been at a 
great deal of Pains to divert Mankind in 
a noble and ingenious Manner; not as 
tho the World was much indebted to 
them, for any great Advantages to bo 
_ reaped 
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reaped' from what they have left behind 


them. And I do not know but it might 
be a very good Exchange, were it poſſi- 
ble, to purchaſe.the loſt Books of Livy, 
or any other of the noble Hiſtorians of 
Antiquity, which Time has robb'd us of, 
at the Expence of all the fine Thoughts 
of thoſe two celebrated Poets, For not- 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid 

ſome (to recommend their Art to the 
World) in favour of Epick Poetry, I 


cannot be convinc'd that is of that won- 


derful Uſe and Advantage to Mankind, 
they would needs have it thought to be. 
Thoſe that have a Mind to be more fully 
ſatisfy d upon this Head, may conſult, if 
they pleaſe, the firſt Tome of Monſieur 
Le Ure's Parrhafiana. I cannot, how- 
ever, but take notice in this Place, that. 
Poetry, as it was managed ſome. Time 
ago amongſt us, was made one of the 
moſt powerful Inſtruments of promotin; 

Immorality and Prophaneneſs, that Hell 
it ſelf could invent. And whether the 
common Practice of the Schools might 
not contribute to betray Boys of a Ge- 
nius, into that woeful Way of- ſpending. 


their Time, to the Ruin of themſelves, 


and 
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and the debauching of others, may per- 
haps deſerve the Conſideration of 2 h 
as are concerned in the Education of 
L . 

Thoſe that have the Patience to read 
this Eflay, will not, I hope, be offended, 
if I back what has been ſaid, by tran- 
ſeribing once more for them, the 
Thoughts of that excellent Gentleman 
Mr. Locle, upon theſe Exerciſes of 

Themes and Verſes; ſince it is likely 
every one into whoſe Hands this Trea- 
tiſe may fall, will not have the Oppor- 
tunity of conſulting his admirable Book. 
Hut if, ſays he, after all, his Fate 
ebe to go to School to get the Latin 
% Tongue, twill be in vain to talk to 

« you concerning the Method I. think 

5 beſt to be obſerved in Schools; you 

«© muſt ſubmit to that you find there, 

nor expect to have it changed for your 

* Son: but yet by all Means obtain, if 

“ you can, that he be not employ d in 

„ making Latin Themes and Declama- 


* tions, and leaſt of all, Verſes of any 
Kind. . You may inſiſt on it, if it will I * 
te do any good; that you have no Deſign I © 
* to. make him either a Latin Oratat * 
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or Poet, but barely would have him 
underſtand perfectly a Latin Author; 


and that you obſerve, thoſe W uo 


teach any of the modern Languages, 
and that with Succeſs, never amuſe 
their Scholars to make Speeches or 
Verſes either in French or Talian, 
their Buſineſs being Language barely, 
and not Invention, 


gut to tell you a little more fully 


why I would not have him exerciſed 
in making of Themes and Verſes, 1. 
As to Themes, they have, I confeſs, 
the Pretence of omething uſeful, 
which is to teach People to ſpeak 
handſomely and well on any Subject; 
which, if it could be attained this 
Way, I own would be a great Advan- 
tage, there being nothing more be- 
coming a Gentleman, nor more 


uſeful in all the Occurrences of 


Life, than to be able, on any Occa- 
ſion, to ſpeak well, and to thePu rpoſe. 
But this, I fay, that the making of 
Themes, as is uſual in Schools, helps 
not one Jot towards it: For do but | 
conſider what tis in making a Theme, 
that a young Lad is employ d about: 
66 tis 
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tis to . a Speech on ſome Latin 
Keying; ; as, Omnia vincit amor, or 
Non li —— in Bello bis peceare, &e. 
* And here the poor Lad, who wants 

Knowledge of theſe Things he 1s to 
ſpeak of, which is to be had only from 
Time and Ohſervation, muſt ſet his 
Invention on the Rack to ſay ſome- 
thing where he knows nothing; which 
<« is a fort of Egyptian Tyranny, to bid 
them make Bricks who have not yet 
© any of the Materials. And therefore 
it 1s uſual, in ſuch Caſes, for the poor 
Children to go to thoſe of higher 
Forms with this Petition, Pray give 
< me a little Senſe; which, whether 
< it be more reaſonable, or more ridi- 
oulous, is not eaſy to determine. Be- 
fore a Man can be in any Capacity to 

ſpeak on any Subject, tis neceſſary 
* he be acquainted with it; or elſe it's 
as fooliſm toſethim to diſcourſe of it, . 
0 as to ſet a blind Man to talk of Co- 
4 lours, or a deaf Man of Muſick. ll - 
And would you not think him a lit- 
ce tle crack d, who would require another 
to make an Argument on a Moot 
N ee Who 2 nothing di 
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, | © our Laws? And what, I pray, do 
- | © School- Boys underſtand concerning 
| © thoſe Matters, which are uſed to be 
; | © propoſed to them in their Themes, 
o | © as Subjects to diſcourſe on, to whet 
a | © and exerciſe. their Fancies ? | | 
iin the next place, conſider the Lan 
. 0 guage that their Themes are made in: 
h © "Tis Latin, a Language foreign in their 
d © Country, and long ſince dead every- 
et « where: A Language which your Son, 
e tis a Thouſand to One, ſhall- never 
or “have an Occaſion once to make a 
zer Speech in, as long as he lives, after he 
„% comes to be a Man; and a Language 
ner « wherein the Manner of expreſſing 
d. © one's ſelf is ſo far different from ours; 
ge- that, to be perfect in that, would very 
to little improve the Purity and Facility 
e of his Engliſh Style. Beſides. that, 
there is now ſo little Room, or Uſe, x 
* for Set-ſpeeches in our own Language, 
e in any Part of our Engh/h Buſineſs, ö 
that I can ſee. no Pretence for this 8ort 
<q * of Exerciſe in our Schools; unleſs it 
can be ſuppoſed, that the making of 
tſet Latin Speeches ſhould be the Way 
* to teach Men to ſpeak well in Engl/hb+ 
E 
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extempore.. The Way to that I ſhould 
think rather to be this: That there 
ſhould be propoſed to young Gentle- 
men rational and uſeful Queſtions, 


cc 


cc 
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ſuited to their Age and Capacitiee, 
and on Subjects not wholly unknown 


to them, nor out of their Way: Such 
as theſe, when they are ripe for Ex- 
erciſes of this Nature, they ſhould 
extempore, or after a little Medita- 


tion upon the Spot, ſpeak to, without 


penning of any Thing. For I aſk, 


if we will examine the Effects of this 
Way of Learning to ſpeak well, who 
ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when Occa- 
ſion calls them to it upon any Debate, 


either thoſe ' who have accuſtomed 


themſelves to ' compoſe and. write 
down before-hand what they would 
fay; or thoſe, who thinking only 
on the Matter, to underſtand that as 
well as they can, uſe themſelves only 
to ſpeak extempore? And he that 
ſhall judge by this, will be little apt 
to think, that the accuſtoming him 
to ſtudied Speeches and ſet Compoſi- 


ad tions, is the Way to fit A ng Gen: 


1 But 
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rt But, perhaps, we ſhall be told, tis to 
ce improve and perfect them in the Latin 
* Tongue. Tis true, that is their pro- 
« per Buſineſs at School; but the ma- 
* king of Themes is not the Way to it : 


1 | © That perplexes their Brains about In- 

1 | © vention of Things to be faid, not 
about the Signification of Words to 

d « he learned; and when they are ma- 
- | © king a Theme, tis Thoughts they 

t © fearch and ſweat for, and not Lan- 

” | © guage. But the Learning and Maſtery 

*K ofa Tongue being uneaſy and unplea- 

0 “ fant enough in itſelf, ſhould not be 

a © cumber'd with any other Difficulties, 


©, | © as is done in this Way of proceeding. 
* * In fine, if Boys Invention be to be quic- 
ite 


* ken'd by ſuch Exerciſe, let them make 
Themes in Engliſb, where they have 
1 Facility, and a Command of Words, 
SY and will better ſee what Kind of 
Thoughts they have, when put into 
hat * their own Language: And if the La- 
fin Tongue be to be learned, let it be 
done the eaſieſt Way, without the 
* tolling and diſguſting the Mind by fo 
« uncafy. an Employment as that of 
“ making Speeches joined to it, | 
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« If theſe may be any Reaſons againſt 
« Childrens making Latin Themes at 
1 School, I have much more to ſay, and 
* of more Weigh, ' againſt their ma- 
* king Verſes, Verſes of any Sort: 
« For if he has no Genius to Naar, 
« 'tis the moſt unreaſonable Thing in 
« the World to torment a Child, and 
* waſte his Time about that which can 
e never ſucceed ; and if he have a Poe- 


1 tick Vein, tis 9 the ſtrangeſt Thing 


e in the World that the Father ſhould 
* deſire or ſuffer it to be cheriſh'd or im- 
«.prov'd. Methinks the Parents ſhould 
* * to have it ſtifled and ſuppreſſed 
et as much as may be; and I know not 
« whatReaſona F ather can have to wiſh 
„ his Son a Poet, who does. not deſire 
« to have him bid Defiance to all other 
“ Callings and Buſineſs. Which is not 
yet the worſt of the Caſe; for if he 
6 proves a ſucceſsful Rhymer, and get 
* once the Reputation of a Wit, I de- 
« fire it may be confider d what Com- 
“ pany and — Places he is like to ſpend his 
* Time in; nay, and Eſtate too; For it 
* is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſ- 
covers Mines of Gold or Silver in 


a 40 Par. 
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„ go away 
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e Parnaſſus. Tis a pleaſant Air, but a 
<«:barten-Soil; and there are very few 
« Inſtances of thoſe Who have added to 
their Patrimony by any thing they 
% haye ' reaped from thence. . Poetry 
„and Gaming, which uſually go to- 
« pether; are alike in this too, that they 
« ſeldom bring any Advantage but to 
* thoſe who have nothing elle to live 
% on, Men of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly 
Loſers ; and 'tis well if 
they eſcape at a cheaper Rate than 
« te whole Eſtates, or the greateſt 
Part of them, If therefore you eos 1 
not have your Son the Fiddle to every 
« jovial Company, without whom 44 
Sparks could not reliſh their Wine, 
« nor know how to paſs an Afternoon 
« idly: If you would not have him to 
„ waſte his Time and Eſtate to divert 
others, and contemn the dirty Acres 
left him by his Anceſtors, I do not 
think you will much care he ſhould 
be a Poet, or that his School-maſter 
* ſhould enter him in verſifying. But 
yet, if any one will think Poetry a 


deſirable — in his Son, and that 
the Study of it would raiſe his Fancy 
4:44} E 3 « and 
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and Parts, he muſt needs yet confeſs, 
*« that to that End reading the excellent 
* Greek and Roman Poets, is of more 
* Uſe than making bad Verſes of his 
“ own, in a Language that is not his 
n. And he, whoſe Deſign it is to 
excel in En 2 Poetry, A not, 
© I gueſs, think the Way to it were to 
* make his firſt Eſſays in Latin Verſes * 


VIII. The eighth and laſt Charge 
gainſt the . Method of Tech 
is, the putting Boys upon Greek Exer- 
ciſe, as is frequently done in our Schools; 
but to what Purpoſe, I muſt own, I am 
not able to comprehend ; unleſs it be 
to miſpend their Time, in what is never 
like to be of any Manner of Uſe to 
them. For what Sort of Buſineſs, or 
what Kind of Company is it, I wonder, 
that can ever make theWriting or Speak- 
ing of Greek neceflary.? Who ever 
writes Greek, unleſs a Whimſical Fellow 
to ſhew his Learning ſometimes in a 
Copy of Verſes? Which, I ſuppoſe, the 
World was never yet the better for, 
nor ever will. And whether this be the 
moſt * Way to the "I of 

ome- 


* 


| 
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ſomething more than ordinary —_— 
the Men of Letters, or to expoſe the 
Pride and Vanity of a Man's Heart; to 


ſuch as have the Senſe to diſtinguiſh be- 


twixt ſolid, uſeful Knowledge, and a. 


fantaſtical Kind of Learning, of no Man- 


ner of Uſ: to Mankind, I leave to the 
Conſideration of ſuch as have an Itch 
to be ſhewing their Parts that Way. For 
ſince Latin is by common Conſent be- 
come the Language of the Learned 
World, and no more than one is, or 
can be neceflary, to keep up a free Com- 


merce and Intercourſe betwixt the Men 


of Letters in the ſeveral Parts of it, 1 
ſhould be very glad to be informed, 
how the Writing or Speaking of Greek 
can be any Ways uſeful. To their n- 
in the Language, you'll fay | 

perhaps. But if the Neceſſity of their 

ſtudying that Language be only in order 
to underftand the uſeful Books the an- 
cient Greets have left behind them, 
will not Reading do that more effec- 
tually than Writing ? Since for a Page 
that any one ſhall write, he may read 
ten or twenty in an Author, which 
will contribute vaſtly more to his Im- 
| „ prove- 


— 
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nt in the Language, than the 
Scribbling of ſorry barbarous Greek of 
his own. For, after all, the attainin 
to a juſt and proper Manner of Expreſ 
ſion requires more Time and Practice 
than any Maſter can, or will be willing 
to allow of, And whether it be rea- 
ſonable a Boy ſhould be obliged to 
ſpend any Part of his precious Time, to 
S hindering his Progreſs in Matters of 
the greateſt Uſe and Importance to him, 
to expreſs. himſelf very fooliſhly and ri- 
diculouſly in Greek, I leave to the im- 
rtial Conſideration of all ſuch as are 
ntruſted with the Care and Education 
of Youth. All the Time Boys have to 
1 at School, is little enough for 
e attaining of but a tolerable Latin 
Style; and, I doubt, the Number is but 
very ſmall of thoſe that do arrive to it. 
What therefore can be the meaning of 
thoſe Gentlemen that will needs pre- 
tend to make Boys Maſters of a Gree } 
Style as well as the Latin? I am afraid 
it is a Sign they themſelves muſt be ig- 
norant in both, or they would hardly 
attempt a Thing ſo impoſſible to be at- 
tained. The Greek is a Language more 


COPIOUS 
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| copious than the Latin, and the Idiom 
: as different from that of our own Lan- 
; guage, and therefore: as difficult at leaſt 
' | tobeattain'das that of the Latin Tongue. 
8 Now let but any one conſider how much 
9 Time is ſpent upon the latter only, and 
moſt commonly to very little Purpoſe, 
0 
0 


and then judge whether it be feaſible to 

make Boys any tolerable Maſters in the 
f Idiom of both Languages. It is there- 
| | fore ſufficient to bring Boys to the Read- 
ing of an eaſy Author in Greek; that 
fy is all that can be done for them at 
e | School, with Reſpect to that Language: 


n | Topretend to make them write it, when 
5 they have not Time ſo much as to attain 
r to a familiar Reading of it, is a vain ri- 
in | diculous Attempt, and utterly impracti- 
at cable; or if it was not, is wholly uſeleſs, 


it. would deyour their Time to no Purpoſe ; 
of and therefore is by no Means to be al- 
4 low'd of, | 
„ Having thus demoliſh'd an ugly old 
id Building, thrown away the Rubbiſh, 
and clear'd the Ground, we ſhall now 
ily proceed to the erecting of one more 
at- regular, beautiful, and convenient. 
40 4 14 it 206) % 5 
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The firſt Thing a Boy is to be in- 
fructed i in at a — is the 
Declenſion of Nouns; and here I would 
propoſe to the Reader's Conſideration, 
whether it would not very much facili- 
tate the Learning of the Declenſions, to 
lay afide the Article, and alter the Or- 
der of the Caſes, leaving out the Voca- 
tive, as being the fame with the Nomi- 
native in all Latin Nouns, excepting 
thoſe ending in us of the Second Decken- 
Hon, For Example : N 


Nom. | Moufa. [© Nom. Muſe. 


Acc. Muſam. 8 Acc. Muſas 

Sing. Gen. Gen. Muſarum. 
Dat. Nate E Dart. Muſis 
Abl. Muſa Bs Abl. 

Nom. I x Nom. J u. 
1 þ Regnum. E dex I Regna. 
Sing. Gen. Regni. E Gen. Regnorum. 
Dat. \ 2 ] Dar. | 
Abl. | Regno, ( Abl. z Regnis 


The Article, it's plain, v of n no Man- 

ner of Uſe for the Declining of Nouns; 

but renders the Taſk of getting the De- 

3 much more difficult and tedi- 

And thus by altering the Order 

of the Caſes, * ä 
27 15 | p 


2 1 1 
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pled together; which is a great Help to 
the Memory. E124, an 
After a Boy is pretty perfect in the 
les of his Declenfions, he muſt 


proceed to the Verbs, and get the Ex- 


amples of the four Conjugations in the 
Active and Paſſive Voice perfectly with- 
out Book. I think it would be beſt for 
him to commit the Latin alone to Me- 
mory at firſt, without taking any notice 


of the Eng/i/h of the ſeveral Perſons, 


Singular and Plural, in each Tenſe. 
When he can fay the Latin well by it- 
ſelf, he may go over the Indicative and 
Imperative with the Exgliſb. As for 
the Subjunctive or Optative Mood, it 
may ſuffice to tell him, that the May 
is uſually the Sign of the Preſent, as 
Might,” Would, Should, are of the Pre- 
ter-· imperfect Tenſe. When he can form 
a Verb, and pretty readily find any Per- 


ſon you call for in any Tenſe, it will 


be Time to acquaint him with the Sign 
of the Tenſes, both Active and Paſſive, 
with the Engliſb Perſons, I, Thou, He, 


We, Ye, They, and the Uſe that is to. 


be made of them. For that Purpoſe, 
let him be exerciſed every Day, in turn- 
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ing the Latin Perſons, pick'd "i and 


there, as the Maſter pleaſes, into Eng- 
liſh ; till fuch Time 5 he can readily 
turn any Latin Perſon of his Verb you 
ſhall propoſe to him, into its proper 
Engliſh. This will very much facilitate 
his Conſtruing of Latin, when he 1s put 


to it. Whilſt this is a-doing, the Ma- 


ſter muſt exerciſe him now and then in 


the Declining of Nouns, that he may 


not forget any thing of what he bas al- 


ready got through, making him put the 
. Caſes into Engliſb, with their pro- 
per Signs; which will likewiſe be of Uſe 
to him in the Conſtruing of Latin. 

I have already declared myſelf againſt 
putting any more Grammar upon Boys, 
till they begin to Read the eaſier Claſ- 
ſicks pretty well; and having given my 

| Reaſons for it, 1 ſhall therefore now 
procecd, in the firſt place, to inform. 
the, Reader, what Authors I judge moſt 
proper for Boys, to read, and in what 
Order; and then ſay ſomething of Ex- 
erciſe, Gc. 

The Book Boys begin with in many 
Schools is Sententic Pu but it 
may very juſtly be queſtion d, whether 
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a Book, (conſiſting wholly: of a Parcel 


of dry, moral Sayings, be altogether ſo 


convenient for the Uſe of Children, as 
old Men. Upon which Account, I 
think, it might more properly be called 


Sententiæ Seniles, than Pueriles, as be- 
ing better ſuited to the Reading of thoſe 
of that Age, than young Boys, who have 


no Apprehenſion or Reliſh for ſuch _ 
Kind of Things. The Matter of Cordery's 
Colloquies, is ſuch Kind of Tittle-tattle, 
for the moſt Part, as paſſes betwixt Boys, 
and therefore finds a more eaſy Entrance 
into their Minds; and 1s therefore moſt 


proper for. them to begin with. The 
Claſſick Authors are, I think, all too 
difficult for them. We want indeed an 
Introduction to the Claſſicks. For tho 


Cordery and Eraſmus: are Books pro- 


per enough for them to read, in order 
to bring them acquainted with the moſt 


common Words of the Language; yet 
perhaps ſomething farther would be con- 


venient to prepare them more effectu- 
ally for the Reading of the Claſſick Au- 


thors. For all the Parts of their Buſi- 


neſs ſhould be ſo contrived, that one 
müht be an Inlet or Introduction to 
8 another, 
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by inſenſible Steps of Difference, from 
what is more eaſy, to what is more dif. 
ficult. But the Subject-Matter of Cor- 
dery and Eraſmus has ſo very little Af- 
 fimity with that of the Claſſick Authors 
that are to follow them, that is, the 
Hiſtorians, that they do not prepare them 
ſo well as might be wiſh'd for the Read- 
ing of them. They come to them Stran- 
to the moſt trite and common Words 

and Phraſes in them. I could wiſh there- 
fore we had ſome Piece of uſeful Hi- 
| ſtory compiled in a plain, eaſy Latin 
Style, with the Words placed in their 
natural Order, that is, the fame they 
have in the Engliſñ Tongue, with a 
Tranflation as literal as poſſible. Till 
ſuch a Help can be had; about a Hun- 
dred of Cordery's Colloquies, and eight 
or ten of the moſt comical, diverting 
Dialogues in Eraſmus, I think they 
Thould read before they meddle with a 
Clattck Anthar..” ' 
| When they have done with Eraſinus, 
it will be Time to enter them in the 
Claſſicks. And here Care muſt be taken 
to begin with the eafieſt firſt, I know 


none 


- 
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none plainer than Caſar s Cummenta- 
ries. * The Style of them is as natural 
and eaſy as any Thing in good Latin 
can well be, without Dreſs, or Affecta- 
tion, rhetorical Flouriſhes, or ſtudied 
Turns to diſguiſe the Senſe. They are 

Nudi and Venuſti, as Tully ſays. And 
I the rather pitch upon this Author to 
begin with, becauſe the Subjet-Matter 
is not only very pleaſant and entertain- 
ing, but the Language has the leaſt Va- 
riety in it, that is to be met with in any 

Book whatever: The Actions being all 
along of the ſame Nature, Battles, Sieges, 
Marches, occaſion the Uſe of the fame 
Words and Phraſes over and over again, 


more frequently than they occur in any 


other Author. So that the Reading of 
the Seven Books of the Gallick War, 
gives them a greater Inſight into the 
Hiſtorian's Dialect, than the Reading of 
twice as much in any other Book. The 


nn 


* Since I publiſſd Eatropius, Nepos, and Florus, 
with Literal Tranſlations, I have always uſed them 
before Cæſar; and for ſuch Maſters as make their 
Scholars uſe my Edition of thoſe Authors, I ſhould ad- 
yiſe them to do the like, and let them take Place of 
Caſar, till we have a Literal Tranſlation of him too. 


only 
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only A J can think of, as moſt 


likely to put in againſt Cz/ar," are 
Fuſtin and Cornelius Nepos; but tho 
they are indeed eaſy Authors, yet they 
are mote Figurative than Cæſar, and by 
conſequence not ſo plain; and have 
much more Variety in the Matter, and 
Language of them; and therefore, [ 
think, not ſo convenient or proper to 
1 7 with. 

lt will not be amiſs, upon their enter- 
ing this Author, to give them a ſuccinct 
Account of the Roman Affairs, from the 


building of the City to Cz/ar's Time. 


This you may repeat to them the three 
or four firſt, Leſions, and now and then 
upon Occaſion afterwa ha to 7; pike. it 
ſtick by then. 

When Cæſar begins to grow rad 
and you find they, generally underſtand 
him pretty well, without the Help of 
their Tranſlation, you may enter them 
in Tu/{imm, and make them read the firſt 
Books as far as the Death of Alexander 
the Great; in which the Author gives an 
Account of the Affairs of the Alſjyrians, 
Perfans, and Greeks. And here, becauſe 
the 2 is well worth the remem- 

JJ 9 vl 
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bring, you may let them read every 
Book twice or thrice over: And for the 


better fixing thoſe Things in their Me- 
mory, I could wiſh we had ſome Chro- 
nological Tables publiſh'd, compriſing only 
what 1s moſt remarkable in the Hiſtory 
of the Aſyrians, Perfians, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, with the Years before 
Chriſt, and ſuch other Epochs as ſha 


be thought requiſite. 


Cornelius Nepos I would bebe 
as moſt proper to be made Uſe of in the 
next Place. The Reading this Author 
will bring to Mind ſeveral Things in 
Juſtin, and enlarge their Acquaintance 


with the Hiſtory of Greece. 


After him, let them proceed to the 
Roman Hiſtory, beginning with Eutro- 


fius, which muſt be follow'd by Horus. 


Theſe three Authors they muſt read en- 
tirely through ; which, with Tranſla- 
tions as literal as can conveniently be 
made, they will do in leſs Time than is 
uſually ſpent upon poor miſerable Scraps 
of them to little or no-Purpoſe; as all 
Things they will meet with in the Hiſto- 
ry of Greece and Rome are not equally 
remarkable. For Matters of lefſer Mo- 
| ment, 
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ment, once or twice Reading may ſuf. 
fice ; but the more important Tranſ- 
actions and memorable Occurrences 
muſt be inculcated upon them by a re- 


iterated and freq 
Such, for Inſtance, as the Life of Cyrus, 
the Founder of the Perfan Monarchy ; 
XKerxes's Expedition into Greece; the 
great Actions of Epaminondas; Phil 
of Macedon, and Alexander the Great; 
the Building of Rome, the Expulſion of 
the Tarquins, the Inſtitution of the 
Decemwviri, and the Tribunes of. the 
Commons ; the Burning of Rome by the 
Gault, the Cartlaginian and Civil Wars, 
&c. | 

After they have read Horus over, it 
may be convenient to enter them in Je. 
rence, an Author whoſe Style is of a 
different Complexion from the former, 
occaſion d by the different Nature of the 
Subjects he treats upon: His Language, 
being very pure, and juſt ſuch as was 
ſpoke by Perſons of the beſt Quality in 
Rome, in Matters of common Conver- 


fation, will be of great Uſe to them in 
the writing of Dialogues, and ſpeaking 
Latin, But whilſt they read this —_— 

c 


nent Peruſal of them, 
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the Maſter muſt take Care they do not 
forget what they have 8 of 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, by ma- 
wag. ere now! and-then read over the 


moſt important es in the Authors 
they have got and peruſe their 
Chronological | Tables, in which he 


muſt likewiſe examine them now and 
then, to ſee what Proof they make. I 
would have Boys help'd through all the 
above-mention'd Authors with Tranſla- 
tions. 

Thus far 


3 


pot meddling » 
rye 


of Nouns and Verbs, wp nar emu 
for the Signs of the Caſes and Tenſes, 

and to render the Caſes and Tenſes of 
Latin Nouns and Verbs into E 
3 alſo. the Eugliſß into Latin. That 

Way of exerciſing them now and then 
will be of great Uſe to facilitate the 
Reading of Authors to them, and pre- 


pare them for the Writing of Latin a- 


gainſt they are put to it. This Advice 
will, 1 5 not, appear ſhocking to 


ſuch 
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"ſuch as are prejudiced in Behalf of the 
"vulgar Method of proceeding, that Boys 
-ſhould read fo much Proſe, and ten 
times more than is uſually read at School, 
by ſuch as go from thence to an Uni- 
verſity, hike ut ever meddling all the 
while with any more of Clangalan than 
the Declenſion of Nouns, and the For- | 
mation of Verbs, c. But how wide 
ſoever this is of the common Method | 
of procceding, it is nevertheleſs juſt and 
reaſonable, as a little Conſideration may 
ſatisfy any reaſonable Man. There are 
two Things requiſite in the learning of 
a Language; the Knowledge of Words, | 
_ Skill to. put them together in Wii- F | 
3 
t 
t 
c 
a 


ting or Speaking; | The former is, be- 
yond all Queſtion, , much the more eaſy 
of the two, and by conſequence ought 
to go firſt; and to intermix any foreign 
Stuff, as Grammar, with it, is throwing 
a Rub in Boys Way, and hindering their 
Progreſs: They are to be kept to but 
one Thing at once, as much as may be. 
To trouble them with Variety at the 
ſame Time, unleſs by Way of refreſhing 
their Memories, or to prevent their for- 
getting what they have already learnt, 


IS, 
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is, I think, a grand Miſtake in Educa- 
tion, and one main Occaſion of that mi- 
ſerable Work Boys make of it, in moſt 
Schools. But having already ſpoke to 
this Point above, 1 {hall lay no more of 
it here. | 
After Boys have done with Ti erence, 
it will be Tir. to think of entering 
them in Geography. To do it before 
they are able to read the eaſier Claſſick 
Proſe-Authors pretty readily and well, 
is, I think, unſeaſonable, for the Reaſon 
juſt now given. Whilſt they are reads. 
ing the Latin Poets, and getting the 
Greek Tongue, they muſt now and then 
be drawn. back, to take a Review, of 
at . leaſt the moſt memorable Parts of 
the Hiſtorians, they have before gone 
through; in which Review, they — 
conſtantly make uſe of the old Maps, 
as there ſhall be Occaſion. | 
Geography is ſo uſeful and pleaſant a 
Part of Learning, and withal ſo neceſſary 
for a Scholar, that I cannot but wonder 
it ſhould be ſo little regarded as it is; 
eſpecially ſince Boys will learn it with 
a great deal of Eaſe and Pleaſure: For 


2 e of a Map i is as m 
em 
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them as a Picture; that you need not 
queſtion but to find them as forward · and 
teachable as you pleaſe: And it will be 
the Maſter's Fault only, if they are not 
conſiderable Proficients, both in Ancient 
and Modern Geography, before. they 
leave School: It's fo very engaging, they 
will be glad to ſpend the Time they have 
to ſpare from their other Buſineſs; in the 
School, and which would elfe be loft 
that Way: And will retain it with little 
or no Tiouble to the Maſter, beſides that 


of inſtructing them a little at firſt, Let 


them begin with a General the 
— ond after they have —4 * 
thence the Knowledge of the Circles, 
Zones, Longitude, Latitude, and 
other Things of that Nature, with the 
Situation and Boundaries of the four 
Quarters, together with that of the par- 
ticular Kingdoms and Countries t! 

contain, the moſt noted Bays, Rivers, 


Mountains, Ge. they may be brought 


acquainted with the o Maps, and con- 
ſtantly uſe them in the Reading of the 
Claſſicks. This will make their Buſineſs 


much more eaſy and delightful, by giv- 


ing them a far clearer —— 
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of what they read, when they are ac- 
quainted with the Situation of the Places 
they find mentioned in their Authors. 
Without this, the Names of Places will 
be no hetter than ſo many hard Words, 
that carry more of Amuſement than 
Inſtruction along with them: Whereas 


Geography does not only render their 


Authors more pleaſant, becauſe more 
intelligible; but will be found a great 
Help to the Memory, and a Means to 
faſten what they read more firmly there, 
The only Maps to be uſed with their 
Claſſicks, are thoſe of the moſt accu- 
tate Cellarius, in that complete Body of 
old Geography he has oblig'd the learn- 
ed World with, under the Title of No- 
titia Orbis Antiqui, in two Vol. in Quar- 
b. But this I fear will be thought too 
chargeable for every Boy to go to the 
Price of; and therefore I could wiſh 
that any one would do the Publick that 
deſireable Piece of Service, as to pub- 
liſh a Compendium of old and new Geo- 
together, with Cellarius's Maps 
for the old, and Sanſom's, or any other 
that ſhall be thought more exact; -in 
Half-ſheets, to fait thoſe of — 
| . 0 
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ſo as the correſponding old and neu 
Maps may be placed together, facing 
one another; to repreſent to the Eye in 
one View, the old and new Geography 
of each Country together. I am ſure 
our Schools would have reaſon to return 
their publick Acknowledgments to any 
one, that would be at the Pains to 
oblige them in this Matter. For my 
rt, I would not only ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf to ſuch an Undertaking, but give 
all the little Encouragement in my Pow- 
er to ſo good and uſeful a Work, 
When they have read Terence well 
twice over, it will be Time to enter 
them in the Poets, beginning with 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, not only as the 
eaſieſt, but likewiſe an Introduction to 
the Reſt, by giving an Account of thoſe 
Fictions and Fables ſo often alluded to, 
and hinted at by them. It will perhaps 
be thought too tedious to read the 
Whole; but the ſix or ſeven firſt Books, 
with the moſt remarkable Stories in the 


following, they ſhould, I think, go twice 


Over. 


After they have done with Ovid, they 


may proceed to the Greek Gramm 
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and keep to that only, till they have 
maſter'd their Nouns and Verbs: The 
Syntax they need not meddle with, that 
being neceſſary only in a Language 
we learn, in order to make Uſe of in 
Writing or Speaking. After they are 
pretty perfect in their Nouns and Verhs, 
they muſt be enter'd in the Greek Tefta- 
ment, and kept to that only, till it be- 
gins to grow ſomething eaſy to them; 
then they may proceed to Virgil, read- 
ing that and the Greek Teflament by 
Turns, and ſo continue to read one Greek, 
and one Lain Author alternately. The 
Eclogues and Æneid, together with 
Horace and Juvenal, (beſides Ovid al- 
ready mention'd) they ſhould, I think, 
read more than once entirely through: 
and will be as much Latin Poetry as 
they have Occaſion or Time for at School. 
Whilſt they are reading the Greek 
Tongue, and the Latin Poets together, 
they may read every Day, or every other 
Day, a Leſſon in ſome Latin Proſe Au- 


chor, or rather ſome good Tranſlation 


of them, according to what has been 
above adviſed in the former Part of this 
Treatiſe. Curtius, Saluſt, and Suetonius, 

F >. wilt 
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will perhaps be as much as they will 


have Time to read this Way at School. 
The two latter Authors will inform 
them more particularly in ſome of the 


moſt material and memorable Occur- 


rences of the Roman Hiſtory, 


When Boys have read the Goſpels and 


Acts in Greek, (for I do not think it 


nun they ſhould go over the Epiſtles 


too) they may proceed to Herodian, 
and after they have read him over, go on 
in Zofimis, for their further Improve- 


ment in the Hiſtory of the Romans. As 
for Poets in this Language, Homer 


ought to lead the Van; not only as the 


moſt ancient and neceſſary for the un- 


derxſtanding of the Poets, Hiſtorians, 
and other Authors in both Languages, 
who frequently allude to him; but as 


the moſt eaſy too. Ten or n Books 


in his Jad, 2 read twice over, will 


enable them to read that Author almoſt 


every - where extempore. After him 
may follow Hefod and Theocritus, which, 


1 think, will be Greek. endqugh for them 


at School. 


Having thus laid WIR, the Reader 
What Authors J judge moſt. proper for 


Boys 


. TC 7 
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— 


— 
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Boys to read at School, together with 
the Order in which they are to be read, 


I proceed no to ſay ſomething of Ex- 
erciſe. | 


When Boys enter Cordery, it may be 


proper to make them write, or get with 


out Book, a few Lines of it every Night, 

by Way of Exerciſe, rendering each 
Word into Engliſh, after the Manner of 
Heole's. Conſtruing-Book to the Gram 
mar. The fame Method may be taken 
with them in the other Authors that are 
to follow. Cordery, till they are fit to be 
enter'd in ſome Book of Eng/:/þ Exam- 

ples to their Syntax. 

When Boys, have got through 680 

rence, or if that ſhall be — with 
the lateſt, when they enter that Author, 
it will be Time to put them to the Syn- 
tax, by inſtructing them firſt in the 
Agreement betwixt the Nominatiue 
Caſe and Verb, taking Notice of that 
Concord, and nothing elſe of Syntax, 
in their Leſſons, till they have maſter d 
it thoroughly, and can readily turn any 


Engliſb of that Sort into Latin. When 


that's done, the next Step is to teach 
e the — betwixt a _— 
2 an 
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and a 'Tranfitive Verb, with the Go- 
vernment of the latter; taking Notice 
for that Purpoſe of the Accuſatives in 
their Leſſon, that depend upon a Verb 
Tranfitive, and meddling with nothing 
elſe, except now and then an Example 
of the firſt Concord, left they ſhould for- 
get it. When they can readily tranſlate 
any Engh/h of theſe two Rules together, 


they may be taught the Government 
of the Prepoſitions, and after that the 


ſecond, Concord, for which latter they 


muſt be prepared, by being taught the 


Genders of Nouns. When they have 
made this Progreſs, I think it will be 
Time to put ſome Book of Engh/h Ex- 
amples into their Hands, for reducing 


the Rules of Syntax to Practice. Nor 


will it be ſufficient to exerciſe them that 
Way, according to the uſual Cuſtom, at 
Nights only: They'll be a tedious while 
in maſtering the Syntax at that Rate, 
and forget one Rule while they are 
learning another. The Matter muſt 
be puſh'd home upon them, by laying 
aſide the Reading of Authors in a great 
Meaſure, to make Room for the Read- 
ing their Book of Examples, This 

* their 
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their whole Time muſt be employ'd up- 
on, till they have thoroughly maſter'd 


it ; only they may now and then, once 


every other Day, or ſo, look back into 


the Authors they are got through, and 


read over again the moſt e ve 
Paſſages in them. If the Reader pleaſes 


to conſult the Preface to my Intro 
duffion to the ' Making of Latin, he 


will there find ſome Directions for the 
Uſe of ſuch a Book ; to which I ſhall 
add, that perhaps it is not ſo convenient 


for all the Boys in a Form to make the 
fame Engliſb: But let them follow one 


another, one making that which his Fel- 
low made the Night before. And that 
they may all equally ſhare the Advan- 
tage of hearing the Maſter's Corrections, 
before they come to tranſlate the Eng- 
liſb into Latin, let him that leads one 
Week be laſt the next. Thus, in a Seat 
of ſix Boys, he that brings up the Rear 
after the firſt: Week, will make all the 
Exerciſes of the foregoing Week over 
again; and by that Means hear five ſe- 
veral Tranſlations of the Engliſh cor- 
rected. beſides his own, before he comes 
to it a ſecond Time. The fifth Boy will 
1 hear 
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hear four, the fourth Boy three, the 
third Boy two, and the ſecond Boy one. 
And by making him that goes firſt one 
while follow another, (unleſs a very 
great Inequality of Parts make it neceſſa- 
Ty to do otherwiſe) they will all have 
fair Play, by ſharing the Advantage of 
this Method of Proceeding equally a- 
mongſt them. If the Form be too nu- 
merous for the Maſter conveniently to 
examine ſo many ſeveral Exerciſes, he 
may divide it into Parts, making two 
or mote Boys, according to the Bigneſs 
of the Claſs, perform the lame Exer- 
8 
The Making of Latin is to Poys the 
moſt difficult Part of their Buſineſs, 
and therefore great Allowances muſt be 
_ for weak and tender Minds, not 
ble of that Attention and Labour of 
T ught required in the Matter, for 
the Conſideration of ſo many ſeveral 
Thingsat once. The right Management 
of Children, and the carrying it in a due 
Mean betwixt a rigorous Severity on 
the one Side, and 'too flack a Hand on 
the other, is a nice Point. It is hard to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt ſuch Faults in their 
L.satin, 
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Latin, as are to be imputed to a blame 
able Neglect, or wilful Careleſneſs on 


the one Hand, or the natural Weakneſs 


and Unſteadineſs of their Minds on 
the other, that it will require a good 
Share of Prudence i in the Maſter to.do 
it to any tolerable Degree. He muſt be 


content to correct a great many Miſtakes 


in their Exerciſe, without Whipping, | 
or ſo much as Chiding them for them; 
for thoſe are never to be made Ufe of, 


but for the amending of ſome viſible 
and notorious Fault in them. But then 


you'll fay, it is to be feared that Boys, 


eager of their Game, will take the Ad- 


vantage of the Maſter's Eafineſs, and 
put him off with any Thing. This is 
indeed to be feared; and here lies the 


Diffeulty; for which it is ſo hard 1 


preſcribe Rules, that the Matter muſt 
be left to the Maſter s Diſcretion ; only 


1 would caution him againſt leaning too 


much on the Side 5f Severity, as I doubt 
is too commonly done. It's hard indeed 
to conceive it poſſible for Boys to com- 
mit ſo many Overſights as they uſuall 

do, againſt Rules they know very well, 
and have for a ad made Uſe of 

F4 With 
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without being very careleſs, and upon 
that Account juſtly liable to Puniſhment; 
and yet it's plain ſuch Slips will eſcape 
them, tho' they underſtand their Rules 
| perfectly well; and that in Spite of all 
the Chiding and Whipping that can be 
uſed. This in the main therefore is not 
to be imputed to want of Care in them; 


for it's certain, there is nothing made 


of Fleſh and Blood could undergo ſuch 


"a Diſcipline, as I fear Boys do in many 


Places, for a Fault that was eaſily mend- 
ed. The Maſter may take it for granted 
they cannot help far the greateſt Part 
of the Blunders they commit. They 
cannot reflect upon all the Variety of 
Rules they have occaſion for, without 


Confuſion ;- and it's in vain to expect 


it from them, till long Practice has 
opened and enlarged their Minds, and 
ſettled in them a Habit of transferring 
their Thoughts with Eaſe and Quick- 
neſs . to ſo many various Conſiderati- 
ons as are neceſſary in the Writing of 
Latin. 

I know there are ſome People in the 
World altogether againſt the Learning 
| 17 A 1 Grammar; * — 
| ocke 
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Locke, in his Thoughts of Education, 
adviſes the Learning of Latin by Uſe 
only, without the Perplexity of Rules: 
But I could never yet ſee any great Rea- 
ſon to be of his Opinion : Not that in 
a private Education, where a young Gen- 
tleman has a Tutor that is a good Maſter 
of the Language, and {peaks it well, he 
would not more readily attain the Ule 
of the Latin Tongue that Way, than if 
he was to proceed in the common Me- 
thod of the Schools : Yet, I believe, he 
would do it much ſooner, if with con- 
ſtant Uſe he had the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
plain and eaſy Rules, and was made to 
proceed methodically, from ſuch as are 
molt eaſy, and of moſt general Uſe, re- 
ducing them to Practice, by the 'Tran- 
ſlation of proper Engliſh given him for 
that Purpoſe. The Romans, it's true, 
learnt the Latin by Uſe alone, (as all the 
World beſides do their Mother- Tongue) 
nor could it poſſibly be otherwiſe, fince 
it was not only the firſt Language they 
learnt, but learnt likewiſe at an Age 
when they were utterly uncapable of 
underſtanding Rules, if they could have 
been given to ſuch as underſtood no 
ile | of - Lan- 
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Language at all; which, I ſuppoſe, is 


not very practicable. But the Caſe, it's 
viſible, is quite different, where the 
Learner is capable of comprehending 
ſuch Rules, as are laid before him, in 
a Language he is already acquainted 
with: There I fee no Reaſon why his 
Way may not be render'd more ſmooth 
and eaſy, by the Help of ſome general 
Directions at firſt ; which, as he obſerves 
and digeſts, in Writing or Speaking, are 
to be follow'd by others. For if we 
conſider the Matter well, we ſhall per- 
| Haps find Reaſon to think, that in the 
learning of Languages by Uie, the Mind 
makes its Way by the Help of Rules, 
which the frequent Obſervation it is 
anne put ut upon, naturally ſuggeſts 
to it; and that therefore all Languages 


are learnt by Rules which the Mind is 


obliged to make for itſelf: And indeed 
it ſeems to me impoſſible to conceive 
how any Language can be got otherwiſe. 
And if this be the Caſe, as I imagine it 
is, it mult be a vaſt Advantage to any 
Body! in the learning of a Language, to 
have plain eaſy Rules laid before him in 
due Method, and thereby be eaſed of 


the 
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the Trouble of hammering out Rules for 
himſelf, in a bungling Manner, after an 
Expence of Time and continual Obſer- 
vation. And J am apt to think, it Was 
only that abominable loſs of Time, 6c- 
caſioned by an ill Uſe of an In. contrived 
Grammar in Latin, that prejudiced ſo 
great a Man as Mr. Locke againſt the 
Uſe of any Grammar at all. | 
I fmd the Ingenious and Judicious 
Monfieur de Crouſaz of my Mind, as to 
the Neceſſity of Grammar, who in the 
firſt Tome of his Treatiſe, De FR 
cation des Fnfans, p. 255. has the fol- 
lowing Words. Le Fatras accablant 
des regles, dont la plupart des Gram- 
maires font chargees, fait que des gens 
fe font 7 4 7 dans une extreme opppſce. 
Is ont ul, qu on apprenit beaucoup plus 
par I uſage, 7 la fimple routine, que par 
les Grammaires de cette nature; & de 
la ils onf conclu, que les G rammaires 
etotent fuperflues. Cette conch, eſt 
outree, & ſans ce ſecours, diffucilement 
viendra-t'om a bien parkr, meme les lan- 

gues vivantes, fans compter, quit e 
toujours a 3 5 a on 5 js 
par principes, & que cela contribue a 
| former 
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former le jugement. Mais il faut des 
' Grammaires raiſonnables.. On en voit, 
gui lain d'etre a la porter des Enfans, 
Suppoſent qu on ſoit demi Phileſophe, 
par la maniere, dont on y he les regles 
du langage avec la conmifſance des 


/ 
«c 


(hoſes. 1. e. That cumberſome Heap 


©'of traſh Rules, which the greateſt Part 
of your Grammars are ſtuffed with, 
has thrown ſome People into the op- 
polite Extreme. 'They have obſerved 
a better Progreſs made in the Lan- 
ge, by Uſe and meer Roat, than 

y ſuch kind of Grammars, and from 
thence, conclude Grammars to be 
needleſs. This is an extravagant Con- 


clufion. Without the ep of Gram 


mar, it is difficult to ſpeak, even the 
living Languages well; to ſay nothing 
too, that it is ever agrecable to know 
Things from their Principles, and that 
this contributes not a little to form 
the Judgment. But Grammars ought 
to be writ with Diſcretion ; whereas a 
great many, far from being ſuited to 
the Capacities of Children, ſuppoſe 


* them to be Philoſophers to a good 


e by the gs in which the 
Rules 
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te Rules of the Language are connected 
« with the Knowledge of Things“ 
The Learned Monfieur Le Clerc too 

is of a different Opinion from Mr. Locke 
in this Matter, as appears from the 19th 
Tome of his Bibliotheque Ancienne & 
Moderne, p. 428. where he has the 
Words, following. En effet la methode 
de Mr. Locke ne peut etre executee comme 
il faudroit, que par une ſoctete des gens, 
qui parlerotent bon Latin, & qui pourroit + 
tout dire avec facilite, & avec puritè. 
7. e. In Effect, Mr. Locke's Method 
* cannot be executed, as it ought, but 
* by a Society that could ſpeak good 
Latin, and expreſs themſelves with 
« Faſe and Purity.“ | 
Mr. Locke's Name carries ſo much 
Weight with it, that I have thought it 
requiſite to oppoſe againſt him in this 
Matter, the Sentiments of two of the 
moſt learned and judicious Gentlemen 
at this Time in Europe. But ſuppo- 
ſing his Method might do well e- 
nough for a Gentleman's Son, that has 
a Tutor conſtantly to attend him, and 
talk the Language into him; yet this be- 
ing an Advantage Boys cannot have at 
| = _ School, 
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School, where the Maſter is obliged to 


divide his Time amongſt Boys of diffe- 


rent Forms, and to adapt his Diſconrſcs 
and Inſtructions to their different Attain- 
ments, a Grammar will be neceſſary; 
which ought to be very plain, 'methodi- 
cal, and compendious, For I do not 
think it neceſlary, or indeed convenient, 
to inſtruct Boys in all the Niceties and 
Punctilio'sof Grammar at School: Thoſe 
are almoſt endleſs; and he that ſhall go 
about it, will find but little Time left 
for other Things. The moſt ſubſtantial 
and neceſſary Things are to be chiefly 
look'd after, and taken Care of. And 
in this Caſe, a large and general Ac- 
quaintance with the Words and Phraſe- 
ology of the Latin Tongue, with the 
Rites and Cuſtoms of the old Romans, 
as neceſſary to an eaſy familiar Uſe of 
the noble Authors in that Language, is 
of infinitely more Importance thanGram- 
matical Niceties about Things rare and 
uncommon, that muſt go to the _— 
of a compleat Crammar. All the mo 

uſual Ways of expreſſing the Relations 
of Things to one another in Difcourſe, 
Boys fhould, I think, be inform'd in. 
| | But 
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But for uncommon Forms of Conftruc- 
tion, which occur but very rately in the 
Reading of Authors, and are in no wite 
neceſſary in the Writing and Speaking 
of Latin; I judge it needleſs to charge 
the Memory of Boys with them. It 
may be ſufficient to take Notice of ſuch 
Things to them, as they happen to fall 
in their Leſſons, 
Tho' Grammar in its utmoſt Extent 
be a large Thing, yet it comes far ſhott 
of the other Part of Language, that con- 
liſts in the Signification of Words, and 
Phraſeology. Of the latter a Boy can 
never have too much; in the former 
there are a great many Things, which ate 

hardly worth the 'Trouble of chargin 
the Memory with. And he that ſhall 
go about to make a Boy a perfect Critick 
in Grammar, will unavoidably have him 
very deficient in other more neceſſary 
Things; and it would be much the ſame, 
as if a Man ſhould take Care to have his 
Son always furniſhed with' neat and 
handſome Shoes, whilſt the reſt of his 
Body is clothed in Rags. For much the 
lame Proportion do the Feet bear to the 
reſt of the Body, that Grammar does — 
e 
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the other Parts of Language. And he 4 
that is furniſhed with ſuch a Share of it c 
as I have above acknowledg'd to be ne- a 
ceſſary for a Learner, will find no great 1 
Want of any mote for the Writing and f 
Speaking of Latin, no nor for the Read- { 
ing of it either; eſpecially if he make t 
Uſe of good Editions of the Claſſick Au- y 
thors; which, whoever has a Mind to t 
make himſelf Maſter of the Latin Tongue, 
ſhould do by all Means. For there if t 
any rare or unuſual Form of Conſtruc- 
tion, or any other Grammatical Diffi- 
culty chance to ſtop him, (Which will 

| but very ſeldom happen) he will find the 

| Matter taken Notice of, and cleared up 

|) in the Notes, | 

If we examine the Works of ſuch as 
have writ in Latin, and are acknow- 

| ledged to have acquitted themſelves but 
very meanly in Point of Language; we 

| ſhall not find them guilty of. tripping 

1 much in Matters of Grammar, Their 

| 
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Faults are of another Kind. The Uſe of 
improper Words, or the Want of ſuch 
Phraſes or Forms of Expreſſion as. are 
uſed by the Roman Claſſicks, is that 
_ which. renders their Language * 
| 5 | able 
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able and offenſive, to ſuch as are well ac- 
quainted with Antiquity. Authors ſo 
deficient in Point of Style, cannot rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to have had any pro- 
found Skill in Grammar. And the Rea- 
ſon why they are ſeldom found faulty in 


that Particular is, that an Acquaintance 


with the general Rules-bf Syntax, toge- 
ther with the moſt common Exceptions, 
is ſufficient, as I have already taken No- 
tice, to the Purpoſe of Writing or Speak- 
ing of Latin. For the Imitation of Au- 
thors in Things rare and uncommon, is 
fo far from adding any Ornament to a 
Man's Stile, that it is rather a Fault. 
At leaſt, the frequent Uſe of what is 
unuſual, as it muſt needs appear pedan- 
tick and affected, will be ſure to render 
a Man ridiculous, and juſtly too; for if 
we would write well, that is, like the 
Ancients, we muſt, like them, be ſpa- 
ring in the Uſe of what they themſelves 
but rarely made Uſe of. 

This, I hope, is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that a Grammar, defign'd for the Uſe of 
Boys at School, ſhould be compendious, 
that is, ſhould com priſe the moſt uſeful 
and neceſſary Things, and thoſe only. 


And 
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And ſuch a one I think/Zily's can hardly 
paſs for. He does not only abound with 
Things that are triflng, and of little Uſe; 
that is a Fault on the right Side, and 
might eaſily be borne with, if every 
Maſter could but diſtinguiſh betwixt 
what is proper for Boys, and what is 
not; or Zily himſelf had taken Care to 
make any ſuch Diſtinction: But he 1s 
really very deficient in Things neceſſary. 
Thus his Rule for the Accuſative Caſe 
before the Hſnitive Mood, Verba Hu- 
niti Modi, &c. his Rules for the Uſe of 
the Hfinitiuve after a Verb, or an Al- 
jective, the Abvlative -Abſolate, the Uſe 
of the Gerunds and Supimes, are all ridi- 
culous, and contain no manner of Di- 
rection, tho' theſe are Matters of Impor- 
tance, and neceſſary for Boys to be in- 
form'd in. Theſe and other Faults 1 
have above taken Notice of in- him, are a 
ſufficient Reaſon for the laying him 
quite aſide: But as it. is very difficult to 
prevail with Men to quit what they have 
once been accuſtomed to, 'tho' the Rea- 
ſons for a Change carry all the Light and 
Conviction in the World along Larf 
X 2H | "them, 
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them, we ſhall, I'am afraid, keep to 


our old Mumf/mus {till. 

When Boys have pretty well digeſted 
the Rules of their Syntax, by the Uſe 
of their Engliſb Examples; it may be 

roper-to them to make-Exerciſe-out 
of the Pantheon, But the Maſter him 
ſelf, as J have faid before, muſt help 


them to ſuch Words as they want. 


Dictionaries are dangerous Things for 
Boys ſo young to make Uſe of: And if 
we were but furniſhed with ſuch Tranſ- 


lations as have been above mentioned, 
to ſome of the Claſſick Authors; it 


would bring them faſt forward towards 


an Acquaintance with, and a ready Uſe 
of proper Words, to make them now 


and then read them into the Latin of 
their Authors. 

When the Tranſlation of the Pan- 
theon begins to grow eaſy, and they are 
able to perform their Exerciſe indiffe- 
rently well, without theMafter's Help, it 
will 4 Time to put them upon the ma- 


king of Latin Dialaggues. But becauſe the 


Invention of Boys ſo young is but bar- 
ren, and without ſome Aſſiſtance they 
will bring the Maſter the ſame poor Stuff 


over 
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over and over again; he muſt now and 
then read them a Dialogue of his Own 
compoſing, and oblige —— to write in 
Imitation of it. Such a Book of Dia- 
logues, as I have above recommended, 
would be of vaſt Uſe to them in thoſe 
Exerciſes. 
After they have follow'd this Work 
for ſome Time, and have thereby at- 
tained a pretty good .Stock of proper 
Words and Phraſes, for common Con- 
verſation, they may be advanced to the 
making of Epiſtles, both Engliſb and 
Latin. Ibis, of all the Exerciſes Boys 
are put upon at School, is perhaps the 
moſt uſeful and neceflary ; ; and what 
they ſhould be kept pretty conſtantly to, 
f — they once begin, till their leaving 
the School. I propoſe the Writing of 
Engliſh Epiſtles as well as Latin, for 
their Improvement in their own Lai- 
guage; a Thing to, be regarded and 
taken Care of, as of infinitely more. Ule 
and Importance than' the Writing and 
Speaking of Latin. And it's a ſurpriz- 
ing Thing, that tho' we have the Exam- 
ple of the old Greeks and Romans for 
this, who were at a World of Pains to 
© bring 
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bring themſelves to an eaſy, proper, ele- 
gant Uſe of their own Language; and 
tho the Reaſon of the Thing ſpeaks aloud 
of itſelf, there ſhould be no manner of 
Care taken of Youth as to this Matter; 
but the Engh/h Tongue laid afide, as a 
ſorry, filly, infignificant Thing; and 
their whole Time taken up betwixt 
Latin and Greek : But I am prevented 
upon this Head by Mr, Locke, and there- 
fore to him I refer my Reader. 6% 

When Boys enter upon the making of 
Dialogues, they may lay aſide their Pan- 
theon, to make Room for another Sort 
of Exerciſe, that is, the Tranſlation of 
Latin into Engliſh. Till we have Tranſ- 
ations ſuch as I have already mentioned, 
Gurtius, Saluſt, or Suetonius, will be 
Books very proper to be made Uſe of on 
this Account: But I would have ſuch 
Parts of them ſingled out for the Pur- 
poſe, as contain the moſt remarkable 
Occurrences in ancient Story, in Order to 
ix them the more effectually in the 
Memories of young Lades. 
When they are by theſe two Exerciſes 
of Engliſb Epiſtles, and the Tranſlation” 
of the Claſſicks, brought to ſomething 
+ „ 
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of a juſt, proper, and eaſy Uſe. of the 
Enghi/h Tongue, you may put into their 


Hands Kennet's Antiquities, or Echard's 


Roman Hiſtory. In the Uſe: of theſe 
Authors the Maſter will do well to read 
them theirExerciſe over beforethey write 
it; furniſhing. them with all the Variety 
of Words, and different Ways of expreſ- 
- fing the ſame Senſe, he can think of. 
Another uſeful Way of exerciſing 
them, may be to make them now and 
then abridge the Grecian, or Roman 


Hiſtory, or that of England, ſometimes 


in Latin, ſometimes in Engliſſ. By this 
Means they will improve themſelves in 
Hiſtory, Chronology, and Style, all at 
once. The Books they read in the 
School, ſuch as Fu/tin, C. Nepos, I. 
Florus, Suetonius, &c. for the Grecian 
and Roman; and the Medulla Hiſtoriæ 


Anglicanæ for the Engliſh Hiſtory, will 


be very proper for their Employment in 
this Way, They may for Inſtance now 
and. then be put to abridge a Book in 
' Tuſtin, till they have gone through the 
moſt valuable Parts of his Hiſtory: And 


the like they may do with C. Nepcs, &c. 
putting down in, the Margin of their 


Abridgment 
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Abridgment- the Year before or after 
Chriſt, when every important Action 
happened. The Uſefulneſs of this Sort 
of Exerciſe is ſo very obvious, that it 
would be loſt Time to ſpend more Words, 
in recommending it. 

The laſt Sort of Exerciſe Boys are to 
be put upon at School; is Themes. 
Theſe, when they once begin with, they 
muſt be kept pretty cloſely to. This, 
day, ought to be the laſt Sort of Ex- 
erciſe they are to be ſet to at School; 
for they cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
in any tolerable Meaſure qualified for it, 
till they have in a good Degree attaind 
the Idiom, and have got the peculiar 
Turn of a Latin Style; till they begin to 
think and write ſomething like Men. 
Then perhaps it may not be wholly. uſe- 
leſs to exerciſe them that Way, not ſo. 
much for their Improvement in the La- 
in Tongue (for the other Exerciſes are 
more proper for that Purpoſe) as for the 
cultivating their Reaſon, by obliging 
them to ſtudy Morality, the moſt uſeful 
of all the Sciences, to form ne dente of 
and by giving them a right Senje of 
Things, to prepare them to act their 

HY Parts 
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Parts like Men, when' they come to ap- 


pear upon the Stage of the World. But 
becauſe Boys muſt never be troubled 
with many Things at once, you muſt, I 
ſay, wait with Patience, till they are 
by the Uſe of the above- mentioned Ex- 
erciſes brought to ſomething of a ge- 


nuine and proper Latin Stile. For other- 


wiſe (ſuppoſing them in other Reſpects 
ripe enough to be entered in ſuch kind 
of Exerciſe) their Thoughts will be ſo 
much divided betwixt Senſe and Lan- 

ge to expreſs it in, that the former 
will be ſure to be as bad as the latter, 
which otherwiſe would be tolerable per- 
haps, if they had a Command of Words, 
and were arrived to an eaſy free Way of 
expreſſing themſelves. 

But after all, this is an Exerciſe, far 
above the Capacity of the Generality of 
School-boys, of the oldeſt Standing. 
And the Number is but very ſmall, of 
thoſe, that it will be at all proper to 
exerciſe in this Way. Monſteur deCrouſaz 
as well as Mr. Locke is abſolutely againſt 
Boys at School meddling with it at all, 
His Words appear to have ſo much 

Weight in them, that I ſhall —_— 

them 
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them for the Reader's Peruſal, and 
leave him to judge for himſelf. Pour 
mot, je erols tout-a-fait, que de leur 
preferire des matieres, fur leſquelles ils 
compoſent, avant que la Logique ait elev?, 
& per fectiomò, leur raiſon, avant qu on 
la leur ait exercee dans Jetude de la 
Phyſique, & de ia morale fur tout, Ceſt 
le veritable moyen, de leur gater Peſprit : 
& il faut un naturel execellent, pour 
tentr contre une methode fi peu judi- 
cieuſe. Que veut on qu'ils louent, & 
qu'ils blament, pendant qu'ils ne ſavent 
point, par principes, diſterner ce qu'il 
faut louer, d avec ce qu ondott condam- 
ner, Gu qu on peut excuſer, & qu ili 
ne font point en etat de donner a chaque 
ation fon veritable prix? On ecrit a 
favanture, on pille ber ci par la; on ſe 
charge la memoire d enepties, & on $'ap- 
plaudit, dans des compilations, ou il 
ny a ni ſolidite, ni ordre pour les choſes, 
ni unite, ni la guſteſſe, pour le life's: & 
far matheur, on garde quelquefors toute 
la vie des habitudes, qu'on a prifes, 
en ſortant de P Enfance, & on trouve 
dans des vieillards, que leur emplois 
devroient rendre tres venerables, toute 

a G _ Poffec- 
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Paffetation, la fauſſe enflure, & le ver- 
— , Tun = — d Eloquence, 
lg. de. Fe my Part, 
« I am entirely of Opinion, that to 
put Boys upon making Themes or 
„ Declamations, before Logick has 
< raiſed and improved their Reaſon, 
sand before they have been exerciſed 


©« jn the Study of Natural P hiloſophy, 


<< and eſpecially Morality, is the ready 
«© Way to ſpoil their Parts; and a Boy 
« muſt have an excellent Genius, to be 
able to withſtand the Influence of fo 
<* indiſcreet a Method of Procceding, 
* What would you have them praiſe 


or blame, whilft they know not by 


* any thing of Principles, how to di- 
“ ſtinguiſh what is praiſe-worthy, from 
* what ought to be condemned, or only 
« excuſed, and are not in a Condition 
e to aſſign to any Action its true Value? 
They write at hap- hazard, pick up 
their Materials here and there, ſtuff 
*«. their Memory with Trifles, and ap- 
<« plaud. themſelves for ſuch Compoſi- 
* tions, as have neither Solidity, nor 
“ Order in the Matter of them, nor 
« Uniformity, or Exactneſs in the 2 * 


— ' 
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ce And many Times, all their Lives after, 


e unfortunately retain the Habits they 


« contracted when Boys; and we find 
in old Men, whoſe Employment 
* ſhould render them venerable, all the 
« Affectation, Bombaſt, and | 
% Froth, of a young Pretender to Elo 
* Pence; LE 4d 4 


A little after he adds, Or oblige des | 


jeunes gens, a faire detrange. Efforts, 


pour compoſer une harangue. Ils ſe. gatent 


F Eſprit en compoſant, & en decidant fur 


ce qu ils n'entendent pas. Apres cela ils 
ſe gatent le gout, en apprenant par cæur, 
ce qu ils ent ecrit, dans um ſtile plein de 
defauts. i. e. Boys are obliged. to 
« ſtrange Efforts, in the Compiling of 
* a. Speech; they . confound their In- 
tellects, by compoſing, and deciding 
about what they underſtand not, 
and then yet further ſpoil their Taſte, 
in Learning by Heart, what they have 
<. write in a Style full of Faults.“ 
But if Boys are to be put to this Sort 
of Exerciſe, the moſt proper Way of en- 
tering them in it, would be, I think, for 
the Maſter to put into their Hands 
Themes of his own Compoſing, for their 
nel G2 Perxuſal 
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Peruſal and Imitation. Their Perfor- 
mances in this Way, after he has ſhewn 
them the Faults o them, he may keep 
by him uncorrected, that by comparing 
them with what they do upon the fame 
Subject afterwards (for it will, I think, 
be convenient to exerciſe them twice or 
thrice, at due intervals of Time, u 
the fame Su _ he may ſee how.t they 
improve. ly's Offices, as well A 
Seneca, ould be recommended to their 
private Reading at Home, as Books that 
will furniſh them with Thoughts and 
Language pr for their Purpoſe, in 
the making of Themes, The latter in- 
| deed has a Mixture of the Stoick Leaven, 
1 which they muſt be warned of, as they 
Cd Happen to fall into any of the Extrava- 


Seneca, as a Stoick, is here and 
vi there guilty of. 
"8 But of all Books, I know none ſo pro- 
| oe to be put into their Hands, as the 
1 tors. They vill not oniy furniſh 
1 em with juſt and fine Thoughts, 
upon a great Variety of Moral Subjects, 
very proper to enter into their Compo- 
ſitions o this Kind, but will be of great 
. Bervice to chem, in other Reſpod. 
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will not only receive a great Ad- 
5 45 from the ——_ Peruſe of 
them, with Regard to their Improve- 
ment in their own Language, but be- 
come acquainted with the World be- 
fore they go into it. And as they have 
there the various Vices, Follies, and 
Whimſies of Mankind, very finely 
and elegantly expoſed and ridiculed, the 
Mind may from thence receive an early 
Tincture, and contract a timely Aver- 
ſion, for what it ought to hate, before 
it has been impoſed upon by Cuſtom and 
Faſhion, | 
The Maſter, I think, ſhould never 
ſuffer them to put a falſe Gloſs upon 
Things, or to. give the Appearance of 
Truth to what is not fo. All their 
Thoughts ſhould be contormable to 
Nature, and agreeable to the Reality of 
Things. For they ought to make Themes, 
; not ſo much for the Exerciſe of . their 
Wit or Fancy, as of their Reaſon and 
Judgment. The giving ſo much En- 
couragement to the Former, whilſt the 
Latter are but very little regarded, is, I 
t am afraid, a great Misfortune upon a 
et many ingenious young Lads. 
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They thereby contract a Habit of think- 


ing and talking looſely and confuſedly; 
and ſeldom attain to Reaſon cloſel ; 
Their being ſo much inured to the 
Ornaments and Finery of Rhetorick, 
corrupts the Mind inſenfibly ; and leaves 
it no more Reliſh for bare naked Truth, 
than a Perſon uſed to a luxurious high 
Way of Living, has ordinarily for dry 
Bread. No ſooner do they ſet them- 
ſelves to write or ſpeak upon any Sub- 
ject, but the Mind hunts about for bor- 
rowed Ornaments, ſuch 2s Concern not 
the Nature of the Thing, but are only 
proper to ſet it off in ſome gay Manner, 
to ſtrike upon the Imagination, and af- 
fect the Fancy; but not to inform or 
fatisfy a Man's Reaſon or Judgment. 
A Diſcourſe, tho never fo cloſe, ratio- 
nal, and ſtrong, yet if it come not re- 
commended with the uſual Embelliſh- 
ments of Oratory, which they were 
accuſtomed to admire when at School, 
becauſe of the great Applauſe that at- 
tended them, appears dry and inſipid; 
and Truth, becauſe not dreſſed up with 
all the gaudy Ornaments of Rhetorick, 
can find no Reception with them. 
LEE 8 * cc A 
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All the Art of Rhetorick, (to uſe 

%% Mr. Lycke's Words, B. ui. Chap. 11. 
«of his Eſſay) beſides Order and Clear- 
« nels, lf the artificial and figurative 
64 Application of Words, Eloquence 
< hath invented, being for nothing elſe 
but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move 
* the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the 
* Judgment; and ſo being perfect 
% Cheat, ſhould be difallowed and diſ- 
* couraged.” And to prevent that 
Confuſion and Want of Clearneſs, ſo 
viſible in your Men of Oratory and 
Dechmation ; let the Minds of Boys, as 
ſoon as capable of it, 'be furniſhed with 
clar and diſtinct Ideas of the Things 
they read ; eſpecially in Divinity and 
Morality, as being above all other Parts 
of Literature, of the greateſt Coneern 
to Mankind. They- ſhould be fre- 
quently warn'd againſt that Abuſe of 
Language which conſiſts in uſing Words, 
through want of Care; for Ideas diffe- 
rent from thoſe to which common Uſe 
has annexed them, or without any ſet- 
tled determinate Meaning at all; a 
Fault, which Men, even Authors chat 
make a very great Noiſe in the World, 
5 G 4 and. 
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and are look d upon as the very Standards 


of Truth and good Language, are apt 


to be guilty of. This Caution is of the 
2 Uſe to enable a Man to ſteer his 
Courſe aright towards Truth and true 
Happineſs. And it is to the Want of 
it chiefly, we muſt impute the various 
Errors, which make ſuch wild Diſtrac- 
tion and Confuſion in the World, Let 
but the Mind be furniſhed with clear and 
diſtinct Ideas upon fuch Subjects, as are 
of the greateſt Concern to Men to be 
inform d in; and the Way to the weigh- 
tieſt Truths, upon which depend the 
Peace and good Order of this World, 
with the Happineſs of the next, will be 
made ſmooth and eaſy, The Maſter 
cannot therefore be too careful to im- 
plant in the Minds of Youth, an habitual 
Cautiouſneſs againſt a careleſs Uſe of 
Words, inuring them to reflect upon 
thoſe they make Uſe of, by aſking them 
now and then, what they mean by them; 
letting them underſtand, that it is too 
common a Practice for Men to have 
Words in their Mouths without any di- 
ſtinct Meaning; and that therefore, it 
behoves them to have a Care of being 
E115 . auilty 
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guilty of the Folly of talking like Par- 
rots. 92 Wy 
By that Time Boys are fit to be enter d 
in Greek, or ſooner, it may be conve- 
nient to bring them acquainted with the 
Public News, by making them read 
the Evening-Poſt, or ſome other Ner- 
Paper conſtantly. Theſe the Maſter 
may at firſt read along with them; ex- 
plaining, as Occaſion offers, the Terms 
of War, and whatever elſe he appre- 
hends they do not underſtand. For this 
Purpoſe ſhould have a good Scheme 
of Fortification, with all the Parts ex- 
plain'd ; ſuch as that in Dr. Harris's Lexi- 
con Technicum, There was. a Project 
ſt on Foot ſome Year#go, but preſent- 
ly laid. down again, of publiſhing a 
Weekly News-Paper in Latin, under 
the Title of Mercurius Romanus, I 
know not why that Thing was not en- 
couraged, unleſs it be thought criminal 
by ſuch as follow the common Method 
of Teaching, to acquaint Boys with any 
Thing bat Words. For this, I think, 
there can be no reaſonable Objection a- 
gainſt, ſince it will be hoth diverting 
and uſeful, without being any Hin- 
G 5 drance 
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drance at all to their other Buſineſs ; wilt 
give them manly Thoughts, and a Re- 
1h for the Company and Converſation 
of Men; amongſt whom, News always 
makes one Head of Diſcourſe. | 
Whilſt Boys are getting the Greek 
Tongue, it will not be amiſs to put into 
their Hands Drony/us Petavins's Nati. 
pnarium Temporum : From the ſecond 
Part of which, the Maſter may quickl 
teach them as much Chronology as will 
be neceflary for the more orderly digeſt- 
ing what Hiſtory they read in their Me- 
mories. I rather recommend this than 
Strauchius; becauſe, befides the Epochs 
made Uſe of in Hiſtory, and other Things 
of that Nature, it contains a ſuccinct 
and methodical Account of the Affair 
of Mankind, down from the Creation of 
the World, to the laſt Century, which 
will be of great Uſe to them ; not only 
to revive the Memory of what they 
read in their Greek and Roman Authors, 
but likewiſe to acquaint them with the 
moſt remarkable Revolutions and Tranſ- 
actions that have been in the World, 
fince the Diſſolution of the Roman Em- 
Pire. Fein it 9 be convenient, 


to 
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to acquaint them more bauen with 
the Hiſtory of ther native Country, by 
putting into their Hands ſuch a Book as 
 Medilla Hiſtoriæ Anglican#. Theſe 
they ſhould be ordered to read at ſpare: 
Hours by themſelves at home, that they 
may not interrupt the Courſe of their 
other Buſineſs in the School; only the 
technical Part of Chronolog y will re- 
quire a little of the Maſter's Aſſiſtance. 
Nor will Boys, if rightly managed, 
be ſo averſe to ſpend their Time, when 
= of the Maſter's Sight, after this Man- 
It is. the Fault of an ill Method of 
Education, I am apt to believe, gene- 
rally ſp aking, an and not the Boys, that 
they — no greater Inclination for 
Books and Study. They underſtand fo: 
little; I believe, for the moſt Part, of | 
what they read, ' perfectly well, and as 
they ſhould do; and are fo hardly and ſe- 
verely uſed withal, that it is no Wonder, 
if they have ſo little Stomach to what they 
eannot but look upon as the Occaſion 
of all their Woe. And they would, no. 
doubt of it, have as great a Diſlike to 
their beſt beloved Sports and Diverſions, 
as they have to their Books, if they 
ſhould. 


EEE 


ſhould: procure them as much ill UGge 
for eight or ten Years together, as the 


Latter uſually do, Let but Boys be gent- 
ly managed, without ſuch Abundance of 
whipping and ſcourging for their Books: 
Let them proceed regularly, and by in- 
ſenſible Steps of Difference, from what is 
eaſy and ſuited to their tender Capacities, 
to what is more difficult, without being 
puzzled and perplexed by the Uſe of 
Authors or Exerciſe, above their Years 


or Improvement; ſee they have every 
Thing made as ſmooth, eaſy, and delight. - 


ful as poſſible ; that they may be gently 


|  help'd over the Difficulties and Rubs that 


are in their Way, without Blows and ill 

Language: Let their Minds be ſatisfied 
with a perfect Comprehenſion of what 

mo iead, and I am confident, you will 
find 


the Averſion they uſualy have to 


Study and Application, is not to be im- 


puted to Nature, but ſomething elle, 


Knowledge is naturally grateful and ac- 
ceptable to the Mind, and nothing al- 
moſt could render the Charms of Learn- 


ing ineffectual, but the ſlaviſh Diſcipline 
I 


of the Rod. 
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I ay not this, that I think that Inſtru- 
ment of Correction is never to be made 
Uſe of; it will be neceſlary at leaſt for the 
Puniſhmentof Vice, which indeed ſhould 
never eſcape it, (eſpecially Stubbornneſs 
or Rebellion, the pun Fault a Child 
is capable of) and by the Maſter's uſing 
tit much more upon that than any other 
Occaſion, the Boys ſhould be made ſen- 


fible of the heinous Nature of any Faults 


of that Kind above all others. But this 
I ſhall be bold to fay, That for once, a 
Boy, in the common Management of the 
Schools, ſuffers for any Fault in his Bu- 


ſineſs, really his own, he is puniſhed ©. 


twice at leaſt for thoſe of his Maſter, or 
the Method he makes Uſe of, For till I 
ſee a Reformation in the vulgar Manner 
of educating Youth, I muſt be of Opi- 
nion, that for one Blunder a Boy is 
really to blame for, he muſt commit ſe- 
veral, which are to be charged upon 
want of Method, or a due Way of pro- 
ceeding in the Maſter. And if the Mo- 
ney laid out in Rods, was but duly 
diſtributed amongſt the diligent and or- 
derly Boys, for their Encouragement ; 
ſuch at leaſt as have any great Share of 
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Parts, 'and Ingenuity withal, would by 
that Means be as effectually moved to 
behave well, and mind their Books, as 
by whipping and laſhing, T ſhould think; 
with this great Advantage beſide, that 
they will hereby be made in Love with 
their Maſter, — their Books too : 
Whereas therough Diſcipline of the Laſh 
will be ſure to e an utter 
Averfion for both, _. h 
Another Method to prevent the Uſe 
and Neceſſity of the Laſh, is for the 
Maſter to commend and careſs thoſe that 
do well, and advance them according to 


their Merit. The moſt ingenious and 
induſtrious Boy in every Form ſhould be 


the Captain of it, and the reſt take their 
Places therein, according to their Deſert; 
and as any of them come to out-run their 
Fellows confiderably, they ought with 


Commendations, and Rewards to boot, 


to be advanced into the next Form a- 
bove. And when the Maſter perceives 
there will be Occafion for ſuch an Ad- 
vance, he may give them Notice of it by 
telling them, that in a Month or two, 
fuppoſe, he intends to make a Promo- 
tion of one Boy or more, as he ſees Cauſe, 
* | without 
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without naming any: This will natu- 


rally ſet, at leaſt, the quickeſt Boys 
agog, and ſpur * on to uſe their ut 
moſt Metal, to obtain that Honour. And 
- muſt mark the Time ſet, and not fail 

to keep his Word, otherwiſe their Ex- 
pectations upon ſuch a Promiſe, if they 


therein be blaſted. He may too, now 
and then, diſtinguiſh the three u oſt 
Boys in a Claſs, by the Diſtribution of 
Fruit Play-things, or Half- pence amongſt 


them. Tbis will naturally make the reſt 


ambitious of getting uppermoſt,” in Or- 
der to be intiled to thoſe Favours. And 


in Caſe of Negligence, or diſorderly Be- 
-haviour, it may be a very proper Pu- 


niſhment to turi a Boy down into the 
loweſt Place of the Seat, and by that 
Means baulk a little his Expectation —— ri- 
ſing. And in this whole Proceeding, 
the Maſter muſt be ſure to act with the 
utmoſt Impartiality : Nothing muſt ever 
entitle a Boy to any r Fa- 
vour, but Diligence, and an — 
Carriage. The pooreſt and meaneſt mu 

be! in 32 Caſe always upon a Level Noſe 
| ole 


find him forgetful of negligent of them, | 
will be apt to languiſh, and his Intention 
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thoſe of the higheſt Quality. Nothin 
is here to wine 4 Par. 

tiality will ſpoil all, give the Boys an ill 

inion of their Maſter, and breed ill 
_a ſteady Impartiality will prevent all mur- 
maring, and. raiſe ſueh a Spirit of inno- 
cent Emulation and Induſtry, as will 


make the Uſe of the Rod almoſt wholly 


- needleſs. - _ R | 

- Another Way of ſetting them on 
Work, and encouraging them in it, will 
be for the Maſter now- and then to tell a 
_ Claſs of Boys, that upon ſuch a Day, he 


deſigns to hear them all read ſuch an 


Author, and in ſuch a Part of him, as a 
certain Book in Juſtin, ſuppoſe, or. a 
Life in C. Nepos,, and will reward thoſe 
three that perform the beſt, according to 
their Merit. When the Day comes, he 
may hear them all apart read the ſame 
twenty or thirty Lines, choſen any 
where at his Pleaſure, within that Part 
of the Author aſſigned them for their 
Peruſal. This will oblige them aseffec- 
tually to. prepare for their Examination, 
by reading the whole, as if the Maſter 
was to examine them, by paking them 
13 ea 
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each read the whole; becauſe they are 
not to know beforehand, what Portion 
of the Leſſon ſet, he will pitch upon for 
the Deciſion of the Conteſt. Thus with 
a very little Trouble to himſelf, he may 
oblige them to the Uſe of a great Deal of 
Induſtry, and at Home too. For this Bu- 
ſineſs ſhould not intrench upon their or- 
dinary Courſe of Reading in the School, 
but be uſed as a Means to make them 
apply themſelves to their Study, out of 
School-Hours. This Way of. encoura- 
ging Boys to their Books, will generally - 
operate with very good Effect; but if it 
as duly and conſtantly purſued, as it 
ought to be, to anſwer the End propo- 
ſed, will be too expenſive and burthen- 
ſome to the Maſter; and therefore if Pa- 
rents expect the Benefit of it for- their 
Children, they ought in all Reaſon to 
contribute to the Charge, and raiſe a 
Fund for the Purpoſe. 358 
ue, Contrivance the Maſter may 
make Uſe of to ſpur up Boys to Indu 
and good r Yd thereby reed 
the Rod, is to give them now and then 
leave to play, when they behave better 
than Ordinary. This, from the natural 
Gaiety 
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Gaiety of their Tempers, and that ſtrong 
Deſire in them of being Maſters of their 
Time, they are hugely fond of, that to 
gratify now and then that Inclination in 
them, ſweetens their Humour and ob- 
liges them beyond Expreſſion. For this 


Purpoſe it will be proper for the Maſter to 


keep the Staff entirely in his own Hands, 
and not grant leave to play, as iscommon- 
ly the Practice in our Schools, at the Re- 


queſt of Gentlemen; becauſe thoſe Solli- 


citations may return too faſt upon him, and 
ſo put it out of his Power, to encourage 
or reward their Diligence in that Way. 

This Indulgence muſt depend upon their 
good Behaviour alone; and accordingly, 
when'they are more tardy, or irregular, 
than uſual, he muſt make them ſenſible 
of his Reſentment, by forbearing longer 
than ordinary, to grant them that Fa- 

vour; and not grant ĩt at all, till they have 
made ample Amends for their former 
Miſbehaviour, by an orderly Carriage, 
and double Diligence for ſome Time. 
And in this Reſolution he muſt be very 
ſteady; for if he flinch from it, unleſs 
ſome great and viſible Neceſſity mani- 
feſtly require it, he ſpoils all. Upon 
(LETS. on Occaſion 
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Occaſion too of any Thing more than or- 
dinary to be ſeen, or any publick Diver- 


ſion, he may take Notice of it ſome 
Tine before, and let them underſtand, 


that if he finds their Behaviour deſerves. 


ſo much Indulgence, he ſhall give them 


Liberty at that Time. And if he is but 


ſteady in all this, and manages with any 
Prudence, he will find in Timea conſi- 
derable Effect from it, and be in a great 
Meaſure delivered from the barbarous 
Exerciſe of the Laſh. 


The exceſſive Uſe of which has deen 


fear, too faſhionable in our Schools, 


fince it was recommended, by the Exam- 


ple of the Doctor, fo famous for whip- 
ping moſt of the young Gentry and No- 
bility of his Time, as much, if not more 
for his own Diverſion, than any kind 
Concern for their Good, if Tradition 
does not belye him. It may be urged in 
Vindication of his Memory, that in his 
Way he made good Scholars. I doubt not 


but he did; and J as little queſtion but 


he ſpoil'd as many, that might have been 
good Scholars, if they had not been 


ruined by his Uſage of them. That 
rough Diſcipline may, its true, have a 


| con- 
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conſiderable Effect u of ro 
hardy Tempers, eee 1 
and make them perform Wonders; but 
it will certainly have a quite contrary O- 
tion upon ſuch as are not very quick, 
or of a ſoft and timorous Diſpoſition. 
The Former, if they be naturally Boys of 
Courage and Spirit, will be 1 
by it, and grow up into an habitual 
Contempt, and Defiance of Correction; 
a terrible Diſpoſition of Mind, that leads 
naturally to the moſt audacious and pro- 
ffigate Villany. And the Latter, that is, 
Boys of mild, timorous FTempers, muſt be 
 diſpirited, and moaped, and the Spring of 
the Mind quite * in them by it; and 
then the Danger is of their becoming 
ltfeleſs, unactive, good- for- nothing Crea- 
tures, all the Days of their Lives after. 
The briſk, bold, and ingenious Lads a- 
lone, can receive any Benefit by Severi- 
ty; and yet they too will find a great 
Deal more Harm than Good by it. They 
are almoſt ſure to loſe thereby all Appe- 
tite to a Book, not only for the Time 
of their being at School,, but for Lite 
tao, unleſs it ha to be rouzed in 


them, by a Spirit of Ambition, or _ 
21255 0 
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of riſing in the World. And if it is na- 
turally apt to have this Effe& upon briſk, 

Boys, it muſt much more produce 
the ſame Effect upon the flow and ti- 
morous ; and both muſt needs conceive 
an Averſion for the Maſter ; and then all 
Leſſons relating to Behaviour, and the 
Conduct of Life, will come very unac- 
ceptably from him, and perhaps, be 
lighted and deſpiſed, upon that very Ac» 


count. If therefore Boys can be brought 


by gentle Methods to the Uſe of a good 
Degree of Application to their Buſineſs, 
and to acquit themſelves pretty hand- 
ſomely, tho they do not do their utmoſt, 
or exert all that Diligence, which by the 
Dint of hard Whipping they might be 
brought to; I think it will be beſt to let 
the rugged Diſcipline of the Laſh quite 
alone, the Remedy being, to my Ap- 
prehenfion, much worſe than the Diſ- 
caſe it is deſigned to cure. 
When a Man comes from a Life of 
Eaſe and Pleaſure in an Univerſity, or 
from ſome undiſturbed Way of paſſing 
his Hours in a Curacy, or a Living, to 
8 5 in the Teaching of a Grammar- 
ool, he is got into a new World, 
| where 


- 
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where every Hour preſents him with 
various Occaſions of Chagrine and Vex- 
ation, The Roguiſhneſs of one Boy, 
the Dulneſs of another, the Stubborn- 
neſs of a third, and the Careleſſneſs or 
Giddineſs of all, diſturb him beyond all 
Patience. * And if he be a Man of quick 
Reſentment, asMen of Parts, and a lch 
briſk Temper (a very uſeful Ingredient 
in the Compoſition of a School- maſter) 
uſually are, the firſt Thought is to lay 
about him, in Order to be revenged up- 
on the troubleſome Company he finds 
himſelf engaged in, and procure a little 
Quiet, if poſſible. This has ſome little 
Effect, it may be, for the Removal of 
ſome Cauſes of Uneaſineſs, for the Pre- 
ſent; which are ſoon breaking out a- 
gain, and then cured again in the ſame 
Manner. But there are ſome conſtant 
Occaſions of Diſturbance, that will not 
give Way to all the Thunder of his 
Tongue, or the Heavineſs of his Arm. 
Giddineſs and Dulneſs ſtill continue in 
Defiance to both. Theſe, which hays 
their Root and Foundation in Nature, 
and are therefore not to be wholly re- 
moyed, he, for want of 3 1 
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Children, calls Idleneſs or Careleſſneſs, 


and therefore immediately reſolves u 
conſtant Courſe of Thrahing, and like 


an honeſt Man, determines to whip 


thoſe Vices out of them, coſt what 
Leather it will, ſince he ſtands to no Re- 
pairs. Vears, it may be, are ſpent in this 
fruitleſs Purſuit of Eaſe and Succeſs, which 
ſeem to fly before him, as faſt as he can 
follow, till at laſt wearied with a Purſuit, 
which he finds to very little Purpoſe, he 
drops his Induſtry and Severity together; 
and laying aſide all Care and Concern for 


his Charge, lets all go at Sixes and Se- 


vens, and gives himſelf up to a lazy, in- 


dolent Life. This, I — is too oft an- 


other ill Conſequence of an indiſcreet Uſe 


of the Whipping Method; and therefore 
to prevent that, and the other Inconve- 


niences already mentioned ariſing from 
it, too much Care and Contrivance can- 
not be uſed, to avoid the Neceſſity of 


coming to that dangerous _ woeful Ex- 
tremity. > 


I ſhall fay no more Fl this Head, 
but refer my Reader to that great 
Maſter of the Art of Education, Mr. 
_— His Book ſerves to be well 


read 


c 
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read and conſidered by e | School: 
maſter. For tho moſt of the Leſſons 
he gives are adapted to a private Educa- 
—— and therefore not icable in a 
School; yet there are here and there 
ſome Things, which a — Maſter 
may make his Advantage of. But that 
Book, in my Opinion, above all others, 
deſerves the moſt ſerious Conſideration of 
all ſober thinking Gentlemen, that are 

in good Earneſt concern'd for the Wel- 
fare of their own Children, and the Na- 
tion too. If the Method there laid down 
for a private Education (which is cer- 
tainly the moſt proper for a Gentleman) 
Was duly 2 thoſe whoſe Cir- 
cumſtances very well enable them to 
bear the Expence, it will produce, I be- 
lieve, another Kind of Reformation in 
the World, than any Means yet made 
Uſe of, ever did. For as that great 
Man right! obſerves in the Dedication 
of his Book, If the Centlemen arc 
* dey wil Education once *ſet right, 
Ya will 8 bring all the reſt in- 
xc to Or | 
. Virtue, as I took Notice in the Pe- 
dani, ſhould be the principal _— 

aim 
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| aim'dat in Education, fince every Thing 


eſe Youth are to be inſtructed i in, re- 
ceives its Value from it; and is of little 
Uſe, nay, for the moſt Part dangerous 
and "miſchievous without it: Learning 
in a vicious Man being ſomething like a 
Sword in the Hands of a Madman. 
And tho the Care of Youth; in this Par- 
ticular, does more properly belong to 


the Parents and Miniſters, than the 


Maſter, no more being uſually expected 
from him, than that he ſhould give the 
Boys due Correction, whenever he 
catches them in any Vice at School; 
E I think, it may very well become 
to concern himſelf a little fur- 
ther, in a Matter of ſo much Conſe- 
quence ; where all his Care and Inſtruc- 
tion, joined to that of the Parents and 
Miniſters, will be little enough to pre- 
vent the Contagion of Vice, and the 
Growth of evil Habits. For this Pur- 
pole, right Notions of Gad and Reli- 
gion ſhould be inſtill'd into their Minds 
now and then, as Occaſion may offer, 
in the Reading of Authors. Any oſe⸗ 
ful Hints or Reflections they meet with, 
the Maſter ſhould improve, and enlarge 5 
H upon 
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upon, for their Inſtruction in rats: 
Vice muſt be expoſed in its proper Co- 
| lours, as that which renders a Man a 
Torment to himſelf, being commonl 
attended with great Anguiſh of Mind, 
and Genfulion, ; Whilſt ee 
muſt de deſcribed in all her Charms and 
Allurements; and ſet off, as abſolutely | 
neceſlary to true and ſolid Happiness. 
ITbe Hiſtories; they read will — 
them with Examples in both Kinds. The 
Maſter muſt. not fail upon ſuch Occa- 
ſions, to obſerve to them, how pre- 
cious the Memory of good and. brave 
Men, mention'd in Hiſtory, is, and will 
be to all Ages: How they are extoll'd 
by the Hiſtorians, from whom we re- 
| ceive the Knowledge of their great and 
noble Actions; how they have been 
magnified and admired in all Times, 
and will be to the End of the World: 
Whilſt the Votaries of Vice are con- 
demn'd to perpetual Infamy; having 
been curſed and abhorred whilſt they 
acted. their Parts ſo wretchedly in the 
World, as their Memories always will 
be to all ſucceeding Generations, Youth 
muſt, by — — to this Purpoſe, be 
inſpire 
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iaſpir'd with the Love of Virtue, and an 
Abhonrence of Vice; a Matter of that 
vaſt Moment, that if he can be 
&d, will be more Worth than all chey 
ean learn beſides. 8 

When they have got Greek enough 
for it, I think, they ſhould: be made to 
read now! and then a Chapter in the Sep- 
9 that is, the hiſtorical Part of it; 
er the Goßpell and AMA in the News 
Tetament, which the Maſter muſt ex- 
plain to them, where they meet with 
any Diffieulty that requires his Help. 
Pat here I would not have them trou- 
bled with any abſtruſe Points of Divi- 
nity, The Maſter may content himſelf 
with. giving them the literal Senſe and 
Meaning, — he finds them at a loſs, 
enlarging now and then upon Matters 
of Practice, and ſuch as may have an 
Influence upon the Manners. He muſt 
endeavour to make them ſenſible, that 
God Almighty has given them the natu- 
ral Senſe, and Raben they#are: endued 
with, in order to find out the true Way 
to Happineſs; and that it is their Duty, 
and of the greateſt Importance to their 
1 both here and hereafter, | as 
A their 
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their Parts and Reaſon ripen and im- 
prove, to make a moſt impartial Inqui- 
ry into Matters of Religion, with the ut- 
moſt Care. And this muſt be frequent- 
ly inculcated upon them ; moſt People 
being either naturally averſe to any In- 
quiry of this Kind, or fo ſtupid, as not 
to think it neceſſary. They follow thoſe 
that go before them, wichout conſider- 
ing whether the Way leads to, or what 
may be the Conſequence of ſuch a blind 
Reſignation of their Reaſon to Guides, 
who for aught they know, may be as 
ſenſeleſs as themſelves, and lead them at 
luaſt into the Pit of Deſtruction. | 
This is a Leſſon to be given them af. 
ter their Reaſon has heen exerciſed and 
improved in the Reading of Latin and 
Greek Authors. But the Idea of an 
Almighty Being, that made and governs | 
the World, ſees and knows every Thing, 
and from whom no Secrets are hid, 
ſhould be form'd in them, and inculca - 
ted betimes, as the Foundation of al! 
Religion. For, how innate ſoever, ſome 
People may imagine it to be; tis certain, 
if due Care be not taken to implant 
this Idea in the Minds of Youth, the 
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Generality will but have very odd 


Thoughts of him, and ſuch as will de- 


rogate very much from the infinite 
Grandeur and Majeſty of that eternal 
Being, and have little more Influence 
upon them than none at all. God ſhould 
never be ſpoke of but with all the To- 
kens of a profound Reverence and Ve- 
neration, as the Author of all that is 
good, upon whom Mankind have an 
abſolute Dependance, and at whoſe 
Hands they receive whatever they enjoy. 


And as their Reaſon comes to them, and 


they become capable of it, they ſhould 
be ſhewn from that admirable Wiſdom 


and Contrivance which appear in all the 


Works of the Creation, what great 
Reaſon we have to believe the Exiſtence 
of ſuch a Being. 1 
I would likewiſe have the Arguments 
upon which the Credibility of the Chri- 
ſian Religion is founded, laid before 
them. This the Maſter may take Occa- 
fion to do now and- then, . when they 
read the Greek Teſtament, directing 
them, for further Satisfaction, to Hugo 
Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chriſti- 


= ne, Momfieur Le Clerc's Cauſes of In- 
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 egreaulity, and Biſhop Blackall's Ser. 
mons preached at Boyles Lecture. This 
would be a likely Means, I think, to 
prevent the Growth of A ſo much 
complained of amongſt us. For the 
Being of a God, md the-Truth of the 
- Obrtittian Religion, when placed in all 
the Light, and ſet off with all the Ad. 
vantages they are capable of, which the 
Labour of ſeveral worthy learned Men 
has done to our Hands, force themſelves 
| the Mind d the Poſſ of 
— Reſtſtance; — Nh fg | 
not as yet prepoſſeſs d by Prejudice. 
Thoſe only are capable of ſtanding out 
againſt fo much ——— vrhoſe Pro- 
greſs in all the Ways of Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery, has made them ſhut theit 
Eyes againſt the cleareſt Sun-ſhine, and 
rath head-long forward in the Paths of | 
Ruin and Defiruction, by laying aſide all 
Religion, as Cheat and Impoſture, be- 
cCauſe not to be reconcit'd to the undi- 
ſturb'd and eaſy Purſuit of their Plea- 
fes. I am fare, how much ſoever 
ſome Men may value their own quick 
Sight, and — of Parts, in being 
able to diſcover the * and Vanity of 
+ - Religion, 


Religion, and to free themſelves, as they 
imagine, from a Burthen that ſits ſo 
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heavy upon the reſt of Mankind; they 
only betray their own Want of what 
they ſo much pretend to, Reaſon; which 


declares 1o very plainly for theſe great 
Points, that he has hardly ſo mnch of 
it, in my Opinion, as to give him a 


juſt Title to the Nume of a Man, that 


can, after he has conſider'd the Argu- 


ments alledged in Proof of them, really 


qpubt of the Being of a God, and the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. Per- 
haps it may not be amiſs, if the Maſter 
makes them read Hugo Grotius, or ſome 
Parts of him in the School; the reſt 
they may be directed to peruſe by them. 
ſelves on Sundays; and let the Maſter 
examine them now and then to ſee they 
do ſo. e SET 

I am well awate, it will be a great 
Surprize upon ſome People, to hear 
talk of Boys at School being troubled 
with Things of this Nature. This 
they'll fay is to confound the Buſineſs of 
a School-maſter, with that of a Divi- 
nity-Profeſſor. I cannot help it, if it 
be; this I am dare of, that theſe are 
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Things of the greateſt Concern to them, 
with reſpect to the Life they are to lead 
here upon Earth, as well as that to 
come; and thereſore, if they are in 
any Meaſure, capable of underſtanding 
them before they ee the School, as, in 
this Method of Education, I think they 
will; there can be no Objection againſt 
what I have adviſed, worth an Anſwer, 
It will be in vain to pretend Want of 
Time, when fo much of it is every 
where ſpent in the ſcribling of Themes 
and Verſes much more diſproportion'd 
to the Capacities of Boys. If you want 
Time, let thoſe Exerciſes give Place to 
what is of infinitely more Uſe, and then 
there will be Time enough. a | 
I have. now gone thro! all the Parts of 
that Method I think moſt proper to be 
taken with Boys at School. I cannot 
foreſee what Objections it will be liable 
to, unleſs perhaps ſome People ma 
think the Buſineſs I preſcribe too muc 
for Boys to get through at School, But 
this, I hope, upon Examination, will 
be found to proceed from nothing but 
Prejudice in favour of the common 
Method of Teaching; in which, ” 
| | Canic 
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cauſe do fo little, it will be 
mere impoſſible for them to do 
ſo much more. But the Trial I have 
had of a Way of proceeding ſomething 
like this I have here recommended, fa- 
tisſies me, that all I have adviſed, is 
very practicable: Of the Truth of 
which, this one Conſideration may be 
enough to ſatisfy any reaſonable think- 


ing Man, that were but Boys furniſhed 


with literal Tranſlations of Authors; 


ſuch: as have been fo —_— men- 


tioned above, they would read almoſt 
as much in a Day, as they now do in a 
Week. This is ſo undeniably plain, that 
it will not ſo much as bear a Diſpute; 
and by it, any reaſonable Perſon may 


eafily judge, what a Progreſs Boys 


would make, and how much ſuperior 
to what they now uſually: do make, 
were they but aſſiſted by a due and re- 
gular Manner of Proceeding, in all the 


other Parts of their Buſineſs, as well as 


this. 

If any ſhould be curious to know, in 
what Time a Boy trained up in the Me- 
thod above laid down, may be fitted 
for an Univerſity: I anſwer, 1, That 
a H 5 no 


1 
| 
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no Art or | Method whatſoever will ever 
fit ſome Boys for an RO But, 
2. That the Generality, if they enter 
at the Age of eight or nine Vears, which 
is the Age at which Boys uſually enter in 
a Grammar-ſchool, may be well fitted 
up by the Age 5 
vrhich is at — Vear ſooner than there 
is any Necefhty of their being 
an Academy, or than it will indeed be 
proper to ſend them thither. I ſhall, 
it's Hkely, be told, that this is no more 
than what is uſually done in the com- 
mon Method, and then what Occaſion 
is there for a new one? But to this I 
beg leave to ſay, that thoſe who think 
ſo, are, in my Opinion, very much 
miſtaken, I never yet faw Reaſon from 
any Information or Obſervation of mine, 
to believe that ſo much as one Boy in 
twenty, to ſpeak within Compaſs, goes 
to a College at ſeventeen Years of Age, 
well qualified with a competent Skill in 
the — or indeed any Thing like 
it. Boys are ſeldom ſent ſo young, I 
e from the greateft and beſt 
Schools; and the Reaſon I preſume, is, 
that the beſt — find it * 


ſent to 
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to fit them up ſo ſoon, in the common 


Way of Proceeding. Pew Boys go off 
before that Age from any School; and if 
they generally went away well qualified, 
their Tutors would hardly think it ad- 
viſeable, I ſuppoſe,. to make them ſpend 
ſo much of their Time, as they do, in 
the Reading of the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors. The Reaſon given me for this 
Practice by a judicious Pupil-monger in 
one of our Univerſities, is, I believe, 
the true One, diz. that Boys go fo la- 
mentably deficient from almoſt all 
Schools, that there is an ahſolute Ne- 
ceſſity for making them read a good 
deal of Greek and Latin both, to bring 


them to any tolerable Acquaintance | 


with thoſe Languages, He added, that 
this Deficiency was fo very groſs, that 
he found himſelf. oblig'd to undergo 
the loweſt Drudgery of a School-maſter, 


m pig many of thoſe that came 


under his H 
rules, Which made him quite, weary. 
the Baines, and that he had for hs 
Reaſon determined to give it over. 


ands their very Grammar- 


. 


have had much : the ſame Information | 
ram other Hands; from which, and oy 


GOWN 
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own ' Obſervation together, I cannot 
help thinking the vulgar Method of pro- 
ceeding in our Schools is far enough 


from being ſo ſucceſsful, as the Ob- 
jection I am conſidering Ss. Boys 


commonly go at the Age of ſeventeen or 
eighteen Years to a College, and there. 
fore it is taken for granted, they are 
at that Age generally fitted for it : But 
this is only for want of Skill to judge of 


the Matter, in thoſe that think fo, or 


the want of due Inquiry. 

As for the Boaſts of ſome, that have 
pretended. to bring young Children to 
read even the ſublimeſt of the Latin Au- 


.  thors well in a Year's Time or leſs, they 


are meer Rhodomontade, For let a 


Boy's Parts be what they will; and let 
all imaginable Art and M 


ethod be uſed 
with him, it is in the Nature of the Thing 
utterly and abſolutely impoſſible, he 
ſhould ever arrive at fo extenſive a 
Knowledge of ſo large and copious a 
Language as the Latin is, in fo ſhort a 
Time. For to the Reading of ſuch Au- 
thors as Virgil and Livy well, a general 


"Knowledge of the Words of the Lan- 
| guage, thive- | fourths at leaſt, to ſpeak 


within 
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within Compaſs, in all the Variety of 
their Soar aps is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. Now it's certain, if but three- 
fourths of the Words of the Latin 
Tongue, with all the Variety of their 
Significations, were digeſted into a Vo- 
cabulary, they would make a Book too 
large for any Child to read twice or 
thrice over in a Year. And yet it is as 
certain, that if he could = it twenty 
or thirty Times over, that would not be - 
ſufficient to fix the Meaning of ſo many 
Words in his Memory. By which an 
one may judge of the Wiſdom of fi 
Pretenſions; eſpecially when it is fur- 
ther conſidered, that, beſides the Know- 
ledge of Words, ſome Knowledge of 
Grammar too, at leaſt the Declenſion of 
Nouns, with the Formation of Verbs, 
is neceſſary to the Reading of Latin Au- 
thors. Nay, and for the more difficult 
of them, ſuch as Virgil and Livy, a 
conſiderable Acquaintance with the old 
Heathen Mythology, and the Antiqui- 
ties of Rome, is further requiſite. All 
which no Man well in his Wits, that has 
any Modeſty in him, will pretend to ſay, 
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can be got in one Year, or two either, by 

hl under Wehe Vears of Age. 7 
It ñ therefore fo far from being poſſi- 
ble for a Child to make any fuch Profi- 
ciency as is pretended, that it is indeed 
beyond the Power of any Man whatever, 
let his Parts and Application be what 
they will, unleſs he can come at the 
Meaning of Words by Conjuration; 
for Time there is not, within the Com- 
paſs of a Vear, for the vaſteſt Memory 
that ever Man was bleſſed with, to at- 
tain ſuch a Knowledge of Words, as is 
neceſſary to an eaſy familiar Reading ſuch 
Authors as Livy and Virgil. Thoſe 
therefore that give themſelves the Liber- 
ty of bouncing in fo wild a Manner, do 
but little conflilt their own Credit, or 
the Honour of their Profeſſion, by raiſing 
the Expectations of People to what is 
impofſible by any Art or Method what- 
ever to be compaſſed. For in Order to 
the Reading of the ſublimer Authors in 


dhe Lain Tongue, with any Thing of 


Eaſe or Freedom, it is neceſſary to pre- 
—5 the Way, by reading a great deal of 
the eaſier Authors, much more than ean 
be read by a Child in one Year, or oy 

f either. 
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either. And when that Foundation is 
laid, ſtill more Time is neceſſary to be 
ſpent upon the more difficult Authors 
themſelves, efpecially the Poets, before 
a Boy can come to read them very pret- 
_ tily, or aught like it, Boys of fine Parts 
may indeed, be brought, by the Age of 
eleven or twelve, to read the eafier 
Hiſtorians, ſuch as Cæſar, Fuſtin, Ne- 
pos, very prettily, and much better than 
Boys of ſixteen or ſeventeen, trained up 
in the common Method of our Schools, 
uſually. do, fo far as my Obſer vation has 
reached; but much further they cannot 
e I think, by any Method that 
can be taken with them in a publick 
School, eſpecially if they are to learn 
Grammar at the ſame Time. When 
they come to the Poets, their Style is ſo 
vaſtly different from that of ds Hi- 
ſtorians, that it is in a Manner a new 
Language to them, wherein they under- 

ſtand little or nothing: : And then, as I 
have ſaid already, as much Time at leaſt | 
will be requiſite for the maſtering '6f - 
them, as was before employed upon 
the Hiſtorians : To all which, if we add 

. _ vaſt Difficulty of * — 

5 erable 


judge of this Matter, I thall here preſent 
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lerable Latin Style, with the Time ne- 
ceſſary for acquiring a moderate Skill in 
the Greek Tongue; it muſt be allowed 


impoſſible to fit the Generality of Boys 


for an- Univerſity, by any Method what- 
ever, before the Age of — or ſeven- 
teen Vears. 


That the Reader may ſtill the better 


him in one View, with all the Authors I 


think — 2 — to be read, in Order to 


"_ y Boys with a competent Skill in 
Languages, for an Academy. Thoſe 


for the Law Tongue are, Gear $ ſeven 
. Books of the Gallick War, twelve Books 
at leaſt in Fu/ſtin, All Eutropius, Ne- 
pos, Florus, Terence, Saluft, Suetonius 
entire. Seven or eight Books in Ov:d's 
Metamorpboſes; 2 Eclogues and &. 

54 avid of # of Virgil entire, ma 

and Juvenal. For the Greek the Go- 


- all Horace 


pelt and Adds in the Greek Teſtament, 
twelve Books in Homer's Thad, all 


 Theocritus, Heradian, and Zofimus en- 


tire. I am by long Experience con- 
vinced that the Reading theſe ſeveral Au- 
thors, or others equivalent to them, 
more than once over, is abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary 


C 
f 
t 
a 
If 
a 
Y 
I 


ledge of the two Languages, ſuch as 
they ought to have, before they go off to 
a College, The Latin Proſe I pre- 


ſcribe, is indeed vaſtly more than is uſu- 


ally read in our Schools ; twenty or thir- 
ty Pages in two or three of the Claſſick 


Hiſtorians, with a Play or two in Te- 


rence, being as much as Boys are com- 
monly troubled with at School. But 
the Man muſt know little of the Latin 
Tongue, who can think that ſufficient 
to bring Boys to a familiar Reading of the 
Claſſick Authors in Proſe. If it ſhould 
be ſuggeſted, that what they read in the 


Poets will make up that Deficiency, I 


anſwer no, it will not. The Reading of 
the Poets will give but little Help for the 
Reading of Proſe, by Reaſon of the vaſt 


Difference betwixt the Style of Poetry 
and Proſe, which is ſo very wide, that a 


Man might read the Latin Hiſtorians, 
and other Proſe Writers, for Years toge- 
ther, and attain a good Maſtery in them, 
without being for all that qualified to 
read the Poets at all, and vice verſa. 
For tho' the Materials of both, that is; 


the Words be much the ſame, yet the 


Manner 
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-Manner of working them up, and put- 
ting them together, is not 10. I he pe- 
culiar Acceptation of many of them in 
Poetry, with the bold Figures and 
Forms of Conſtruction made Uſe of by 
the Poets, to elevate their Language a- 
bove the Level of Proſe, makes the Dic- 
tion of the Former to differ extremel 
from that of the Latter: For whic 
Reaſon, the Reading of either Kind of 
Authors alone, will not ſufficiently qua- 
lify a Man to underſtand the other, ſo 
much as tolerably well. To read there- 
fore the Proſe- authors in —.— 
Tongue, any thing eaſily and familiarly, 
it is 2 | ood 'Share o 
them, ten Times more atleaſt, than our 
Youth commonly do read; and more in- 
deed than they can poſſ t through, 
to be — 4 — ge 
of ſeventeen Vears, without the Help of 
literal Tranſlations to the -cafier Hiſto- 
rians at leaſt. ü 
If what I have ſaid, about the Neceſ- 
nty of Reading ſo much more Proſe than 
is uſually read in our Schools, be reaſona- 


ble, as I am by long Experience abun- 


dantly ſatisfied it is; no more _— 
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2 to ſhew it to be impracticable, to 
fir up the Generality of Dong by-any 
od whatever, for an Univerſity, 
wr the Age of ſixteen or ſeventeen 
Years, A little Confideration muſt ſoon 
ſatisfy any Man, that the Reading ſo ma- 
ny Latin and Greek Authors, and moſt 
of them over and over again, will take 
up the better Half of the Time allowed 
them at School, and that all the reſt of 
it will be little enough for the attaining 
of Grammar, and ſomething of a telera- 
ble Latin Style; for which , tho” 
the Reading of the Proſe- writers will 
contribute much, yet their Succeſs 
therein will chiefly depend upon the 
Practice of writing Latin, and R | 
Tranflations of the Proſe-clafſicks into 
the Original, as has been above adviſed, 
for which Tyme muſt be allowed, in 
ſome Proportion to the Difficulty of the 
Work. Now this Difficulty is ſo great, 
that when a Boy has perfectly maſtered 
his Syntax, and is very ready and dex- 
trous at it, he has yet ten Times more 
Work upon his Hands, than he went 
through in the leatning of his Syntax; 
wu he can come at "hiycThing of a 


* 
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b 12 Style in the Writing of Latin, as 
I have above taken Notice, and as my 


Man muſt be ſenſible, that knows muc 
of the Latin Tongue, and conſiders how 
prodigiouſly different the Manner of Ex- 
preſſion in that Language, is from that 
of our o.õm. 

Eraſinus, as I Kaki r 
in his Epiſtles ſays, a Man may ſooner 
acquire a competent Skill in all the three 
Faculties of Law, Phyſick, and Divini- 
95 to qualify him for a Doctor's Degree 

each, than attain a ready Uſe. of a 
— Latin Style. I will not ſay, but 
that Learned Man may have Airnined the 
Point a little too far. However it's cer- 
tain, the Writing and Speaking of proper 
Latin with due Readineſs, is a Talent 


not to be got without great Labour and 


Difficulty. And I preſume to ſay, that 
the Man who thinks otherwiſe, knows 
nothing at ail of the Matter, 1 could 
name too a Gentleman, of great Figure 
in the Learned World, who was ſome 
Years a Tutor in one of our Univerſities, 
and at this Time fills a conſiderable Pot 
in it, who gave it me as his Opinion, 

(hat Boys could not be brought to any 
Thing 


* 
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Thing of a Latin Style, in the uſual Time 
t ata Grammar- ſchool. Another Per- 
on likewiſe, who has diſtinguiſhed him- 
{elf in the World by his Pen, and was all 
his Life long to an advanced Age a 
School-maſter, expreſſed himſelf to me, 
to the ſame Purpoſe ; ; vis. that it was 
impoſſible to make a Boy at School 
write Latin, with any tolerable Propne- 
Now both theſe Gentlemen, Per- 
fons of uncommon Parts and Attain- | 
ments, ſpoke from conſiderable E 
rience, and long Obſervation; and there- 
10 what ſuch as they, and the great 
aſmus thought impracticable, may 
— paſs, I think, for very difficult how- 
ever; and in my Opinion, is not ordina- 
rily practicable, in the Time of our Youth 
_ nſuallyſpend at a Grammar-ſchool, with- 
out the Help of Tranſlations, as well pro- 
per as literal, of the Claſſick Proſe- 
authors they are to read there: The vaſt 
Advantage of which, for the Attainment 
of : ready Underſtanding of 5 — and 
Style too, is ſo very apparent, that for 
any Man to 8 real Doubt of it, 
muſt look more like an Infatuation upon 
his Underſtanding, than ought * If 
| 1e 


f thing of a Latiu Style, before they 89 


therefore Vouth are to be taught ſome- 


off to a College, I preſume to ſay once 
again, it is utterly impoſſible, by any 
Art or Method whatever, practicable in 
a publick School, to fit the Generality of 


them for an Univerſity, before the Age 


of ſixteen or ſeventeen. Years.» | | 
From what has been above ſaid, I pre- 
ſume it appears abundantly how ridicu- 
on it is to imagine it practicable, to 
Ying y Yo 8 whatever, to un- 
derttad —_— Ton well, in a 
Year's Time or leſs, / Als] before they 
ought to meddle with Virgil, they ſnould 
read Caſar, Tuſtin, Hutropius, Nepus, 


Flarus, Terence, and Ovid. And even 
with all this previous, Furinture, tho 


they bave read thoſe ſeveral Authors o- 


ver and over again, yet when they come 
to enter Vi. 4 they will no where be 
able to read ſix Lines in him, without 
Help from a Dictionary, or Notes, or 
bac Now it is moſt apparently. ridi- 

us, to put Boys upon reading an Au- 
thor, that —— be — at all 


without Notes, before they are capable 
of reading Notes; which, Jam ſure, 


they 
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will not be capable of, without firſt 
— through the Authors above- men- 
tioned, or others equivalent to them, 
which it is abſolutely impoſſible for any 
young Boy to do, in one Vear, or two ei- 
ther, or indeed in twice two, without the 
Help of Literal Tranſlations for it Nay, 
I take the Liberty to ſay, that iſ, accond 
ing to the common blundering Method, 
he muſt pother the Meaning of bis Au- 
thors out of a Dictionary, he will not be 
able to make his Way eldectually and ſub- 
ſtantially through any one of them in a 
Year, much leſs — he read Virgil and 
Livy _ prettily un that Time. | 
It will not be foreign to the Deſign of 
an Eſlay upon Education, to: ſay fome-: 
thing here, concerning the - Qyalificas 
trons requaſite in a Schoob-maſter,” For 
which Purpoſe, it is neceſſary to reflect 
upon the great End of Education, which 
15 to inſti] into the Minds of Youth. a 
Love of Virtue and Knowledge; and to 
give them ſuch an Inſight into the learned 
Languages, Geography, Hiſtory, Chro- 
nology, &c. as may enable them to pro- 
cced therein by themſelves, with _ 
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and Pleaſure. From hence it follows, 
that a School-maſter ought to be, 
I. In the firſt Place, a Man of Virtue, 
For if it be the main End of Education to 
make virtuous Men; if it be the Buſi- 
neſs of a Maſter to teach Youth the Go. | 
vernment of their Paſſions, to repreſent 
to them the Amiableneſs and Advantage 
of a virtuous Conduct, how much it 
contributes to Peace of Mind, and the 
Happineſs of Life; he mult needs be ill 
qualified for that Work, who is himſelf 
an ill Man, and continually inſinuating 
the quite contrary by his own Example, 
The fineſt Lectures upon Virtue will but 
make little Impreſſion, where a Man 
gives himſelf the Lye by his own Prac- 
tice : Or rather ſuch Lectures are not to 
be expected from a Perſon of ill Morals, 
as being indeed a Satyr upon himſelf, 
and the Way to make his Diſciples de- 
ſpiſe him, and his Inſtructions together; 
to ſay nothing of the pernicious Effect 
his — is like to have upon them, 
buy teaching them Vice, and encouraging 
f them tothe Practice of it. | 
2. A Schcol- maſter ought to have 
4 ' grey re Acquaintance * the 
tin 
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Latin Tongue; by which I mean, that he 
ought at leaſt to have made all the Claſ- 
fick Authors, that are ever read in 
Schools, very familiar to him, by a fre- 
uent and often- repeated Peruſal of them, 
* with the Notes of the beſt Criticks upon 
them. This is a Qualification, which 
every one upon the leaſt Reflection, 
muſt allow to be abſolutely neceſſary; 
and yet how few are there, concern'd in 
the Education of Youth, that have gone 
even this ſhort length? For ſhort it is, 
in Compariſon of the Extent of the La- 
tin Tongue, and the Number of the 
Claſſick Authors, which are far more 
than either are, or can be read in Gram- 
mar-Schools. The Buſineſs of Teaching 
which, is generally in the Hands of ſuch 
as were deſigned for, and are actually 
engaged in other Work; who betwixt 
both Employs, muſt have little or no 
Time to ſpare for the Study of the Claſ- 
ſicks. Men ſo engaged uſually content 
themſelves with what they read at 
School, as indeed they muſt, if they are 
faithful in the — the double 
Taſk they have upon their Hands. The 
Buſineſs of Teaching School, if it is at- 
; 1 ttended 


—— 
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tended as it ought to be, leaves but little 
Time for Study, and leſs Inclination, 
unleſs a Man ri a ſingular Conſtitu. 
tion both of Body and Mind. But when 

to that Buſineſs the Cure of Souls is ad- 

ded, he muſt have a great Deal leſs, if 
he minds both as he ſhould do, and that 
indeed be poſſible, which 1 make ſome 

ueſtion of; for in my poor Judgment, 

| er of them alone is Buſineſs enough 
fr one Man. 

8 School-maſter ſhould be able # 
tall the Latin Tongue pretty readily and 
Properly. I reckon © this a diſtinct Qua- 

lification from the Former, becauſe it's 

oertain a Man may read the Claflicks 
over and over again, without being able 
for all that, to talk the Language with 
any tolerable Readineſs and Propricty, 

Taſte and Judgment in Style are 

Reading only, but the Knack of Talk, 

ing is not to be had but by Uſe and Ex- 

erciſe. Nothing but 5 ind with — 

ting or Latin, join d R 

- i wal king Ns Mint to it himſelf 

— Jug es any Thing of Eaſe and 

| Pxadineb. Uſein foch Oaſeis all inall 


almoſt; inforauch, that if a Man as 1 
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8 out of the Way of uſing his 

| age, but for a Vear or two to- 
— — . at the end of that 
Time, be ſcaroe able to ſpeak it at all. But 
here the Reader muſt not miſtake me, as 
tho' I required in a School-maſter the 
fame Command of the Latin Tongue, 
which he has of his own. No, that is ut- 
terly pos for a double Reaſon. 


Y 


h 1. Eecauſe he has not the ſame Conveni- 
| ence for the attaining of one as the other. 
t His own Langua pony by is obliged perpe- 
10 tually to the Uſe = and that too with 
Fi ſuch as talk it very well; but the Latin 


he can bave no Converſation in at all. 
His Talent for the Speaking of that, 
muſt depend upon his. own private Prac- 


ſhort of the Advantage of pogaing: 
Converſation in his own Lan 

2. The Latin Tongue wants Words to 
anſwer a 5 many of our modern Oc- 
caſions, by Reaſon of the vaſt Difference 
betwixt the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the 
preſent and former Ages. Thus for in- 
ſtance, our Proceedings at Law are ſo 
widely different from thoſe of ancient 
Rome, that the ableſt Mafter of the La- 


I 2 WL 


tice alone, which myſt needs come far 
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tin Tongue, would in vain pretend to 
relate in that Language all the Steps of 
a long intricate Suit. The Lawyer's Di- 
ale& would be too hard for him, and 
quite baffle all his Skill. I might in- 
ſtance in a hundred other Caſes, where 
the Latin wants Words to anſwer thoſe 
of our Engliſh Tongue. For theſe two 
Reaſons therefore, I ſay, it is not to be 
expected, a Maſter ſhould talk Latin as 
well and readily as Eng/i/Þ. But that he 
ſhould be able to talk it in Caſes, where 
it is fairly applicable, with a good De- 
'gree of Juſtneſs and Readineſs; without/ 
heſitating and blundering like a Chil 
learning to Talk, is highly requiſite, F 
T think he ought to talk that Language 
to his Scholars, eſpecially of the upper 
Claſſes: JI am ſure it would be of great 
Advantage to them, tho' the Thing, 1 
believe, is but little practiſed in 
Schools. 1 7 
4. As for the Greek Tongue, I do not 
think it abſolutely neceſſary, a Maſter 
ſhould have as extenſive a Knowledge of 
it as Latin, For as that is a Language 
not at all neceſſary for a Gentleman as 
ſuch, but only for thoſe that are to ” 
* 3 | by 
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by their Learning, as Tutors, School- 
maſters, and Clergymen; and beſides, 
as Youth have not Time at School, 
to make any great «Progreſs in it, the 
leſs of it may ſuffice a Maſter, If he - 
can read the Greek Teſtament, Homer's 
Liad, and ſome other few eaſy Au- 
thors, ſuch as are commonly read at 
Schools, well, that may perhaps, be all 
that is very neceflary. For the At- 
tainment of a large comprehenſive Know- 
ledge of ſo copious and difficult a Lan- 
guage, would require ſeveral Vears 
/ cloſe Application; more Time, I am 
| ſure, and more Books too, than uſu- 
| ally fall to the ſhare. of Men that 

= their Livelihood to get, in the 
. Way of Teaching a School, or Inſtruct- 
t ing a Pariſh, And indeed, if none 
1 muſt be look'd upon as qualified for 
x the Buſineſs of Educating Youth, that 
are not perfect Maſters of the Greek 
Tongue, the Nation would be in a 
bad Condition, as being certainly ve- 
9 ill provided with proper Perſons 
or the Purpoſe; For it is certain there 
is not one in a Hundred, to ſpeak, 

1 3 4 with- 
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within Compaſs, amongſt ſuch as have 
a learned Education, that ever do at- 
tain to ſo profound a Skill in the Greek 
e 3 and thoſe few that do, have 
Views far above the Drudgery of teach- | 
ing a School, as being qualified for 
much -better Preferment, than is to be 
met with in that Way. I fay not this, 
to encourage any one engaged in the 
Education of Youth, to Negle& the 
Study of that Language ; for tho I 
do not think a nice critical Skill there- 
in, a Qualification ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for a School-maſter, but that he 
may acquit himſelf pretty handſomely 
in his Buſineſs without it, yet the 
he knows of it, the better ; and 
wha ever a Man profeſſes to teach, he 
never have too much of, to be 
"ſure, and therefore ought to make his 
principal Study. 

5. A School-maſter ought, in my 
opinen to be a Philoſopher. I do not 
mean that it is neceſſary he ſhould be 
profoundly {killed in the Mathematicks, 
with their Application to Nature, and 
experimental pra but 1 2 

are 
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have him well read in the fineſt 
Treatiſes of Logic and Morality, and 
very converſant in the Writings of 
ſuch great Maſters of the Art of Rea- 
ſoning, as Epiſcopius, Chillingworth, 
and Locke. By this Means, he will 
attain to think and talk clearly upon 
Subjects of the higheſt Importance, 
and ſo be better enabled to deſcant 
upon Authors, and furniſh his Scholars 


with uſeful Reflections upon them, 


for their Improvement in Morality, 
and the Conduct of Life: Which a 
Man muſt needs be but indifferently 
qualified for, that has taken no Care 
for the Improvement .of his Reaſon, 
For Men are not born to the Facul- 
tics of Thinking, and 'Talking clear- 
ly: Thoſe valuable Endowments. will 
not come in Courſe with Years and 
Converfation ; but are principally the 
Product of Study, and Exerciſe, 'and 
no otherwiſe attainable to any great 
Degree. And of the two, I ruſt 
own, I would rather have a Man de- 
ficient in the Languages than in this 
Qualification : For the Former without 

| „ 2 


Head ſtuffed 


ess AT 
the Latter will ſignify not very much; 
but the Latter, without a maſterly Skill 
in. the Former, may fignify a. great 
Deal, and enable 4 Man to acquit 
himſelf to much better Purpoſe, in 
the Inſtructionꝰ of his Charge, than 
the Critique 12 a ſhallow confuſed 
ith little elſe beſides 


of a human Mind; next to Virtue, it- 
ſelf : And the Man that is happy in the 
- Enjoyment of that Talent, will ever 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in all the Bufineſs 
he engages in. And as a rational Me- 
thod of Proceeding is no where more 
neceſſary , or of more Importance, 
than in the Affair of Education, a 
Maſter of a ſong clear Head, tho his 
Knowledge of\ the Languages be but 
moderite, will Yet have vaſtly the Ad- 
vantage of and\cquit himſelf in his 
Profeſſion with much better Succeſs, 
than a meer Grammarian or Critick 
poſſibly can. 
6. A School- * ought to be a 
gau Maſter of his cun Language, or 
Mether- 
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Mother-Tongue. This may, perhaps, 
be thought a Qualification, wWwhich 
every Man, brought up at School and 
Univerſity, muſt needs have to a De- 
gree, ſufficient for any Purpoſe or Oc- 
caſion of a School-maſter. But thoſe 
that think ſo, are, in my Opinion, ve- 
ry much miſtaken; a School-maſter 
has, perhaps, more Occaſion for a ready, 
nimble Uſe of his own Language, 
than moſt other Men. The Latm 
Tongue differs ſo widely from the 
Enghſh, with Reſpect to the Manner 
of Expreſſion, or Idiom thereof, that 
without a good Command of Words 
in the Latter, a Man muſt make very 
ſorry Work of it, in the conſtruing of 
the Claſſicks. A Maſter ſhould be a- 
ble to throw the Latin of all Authors 
he reads into proper Engliſb, and readi- 
ly too; which, conſidering the very 
different Genious of the two Langua- 
ges, is no very eaſy Matter to do, and 
requires great Quickneſs of Invention, 
and an uncommon Command of 
Words. Indeed till - Poys have got 
a pretty general Acquaintance with 
VVVVVVVVVCC +2 oon_ 
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Latin Words, they are to be kept to 
a literal Tranflation of the Authors 
they read: But after they have made 
fach a Progreſs, as to be able to deal 
with the eafier Authors pretty well, 
they ſhould then be obliged to render 
their Leſſons into proper Engh/h, 
which the Maſter cannot expect from 
them, if he be not able to go before 
them, and lead them into it, as he 
certainly will not, if he have not a 
good Command of the Engh/h Tongue: 
And then the allowing them in a 
bald literal Way of interpreting their 
Authors, will corrupt their Taſte, 
and make barbarous, forry Engh/h 
become habitual to them: As on 
the contrary, nothing perhaps will con- 
tribute more to their Improvement in 
their own Language, than being ob- 
liged to render the Latin Authors 
they read into handſome Exgliſb, and 
being aſſiſted therein by a Maſter that 
is ready and dextrous at it, and can 
* furniſh theni off-hand, with Variety of 
Language for their Purpoſe, Every | 
one muſt needs fee, I think, of "= | 
| | valt | 


+ 
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vaſt Advantage this would be to Youth, 
_ reſſ 4 0 Improvement in 

y Speaking and Writing of 
= Engl iſh, ag therefore a Maſter 
that has never fo large, and critical a 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, with- 
out the Talent of being able to —_ 
ſlate it handſomely, and readily, 
indeed but half qualified for the Teach- 
ing of it, And this Readineſs at throw- 

ing the Latin Authors into proper 
Enghſh, is perhaps, no otherwiſe to 
be attained, than by a good Deal of 
Peaches; inſomuch, that I fear, it is 
not one in a Hundred, - concerned in 
the Teaching of a Grammar-ſchoo], 
that ſets forward in the Buſineſs, du- 
ty qualified in this Reſpect. Many, 
I doubt not, do attain to it; but then 
it was daily Practice , and the con- 
ſtant Efforts, which the Courſe of their 
Buſineſs obliged them to, that brought 
them to it. In the Reading of 
Authors, nothing further is regarded, 
than only the Senſe of them, which 
is indeed ſufficient for the Pur- 
polo of ſuch as read only to under- 
| ſtand 
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ſtand them; but for thoſe that propoſe 


to make the Teaching of them their 
Buſineſs, I ſhould adviſe them by all 
Means, to uſe themſelves to render 
eve Thing they read in the Claſſick 
Ao into handſome Engliſh, till 
they have acquired a ready Knack at it. 
For I dare fay, without this, the moſt 
ingenious aud able Maſters of the 
Latin Tongue, if they will be inge- 
nueus, muſt confeſs themſelves but 
aukward at it, tho they be otherwiſe 


no bad Maſters of dns own Lan- 


guage. 
A School-maſter ſhould * well 
r with the old and new Geo- 
graphy, and know. ſomething of Chro- 
nology. I mention not Hiſtory, be- 
cauſe ſo much of it as he,can have 
any great Occaſion for, will be got in 
qualifying himſelf with a competent 
Knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
Tongues, moſt of the Books he muſt 
read for the Purpoſe being hiſtorical, 
and all together making up a pretty 
good Syſtem of ancient Hiſtory, as 
much as will be neceſſary for a 
| School- 


* 
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School-maſter, tho' indeed he can 
never have too much of it. As for 
Geography, that is eaſily attained, and 
ſo is Chronology too; as much of it, 
I mean, as it will be proper to pat 


upon Boys at School, and therefore 
no more needs to be ſaid of them 
here. . | 
I am aware of the Cenſure this Way 
of Writing, may expoſe me to, and 
how forward ſome witty People will 
be to aſk, whether I look upon the 
Author of the Ffſay upon Education, 
to be duly qualified for his Buſineſs, 
in all the Reſpects above-mentioned ? 
To which I anſwer ſincerely, no, not 
to ſuch a Degree as he could wiſh ; but 
that if he be not, it is none of his 
Fault; fince he has taken true Pains 
for it, and from his early Youth, has 
all along. purſued his Studies, chiefly 
with a View to thoſe Qualifications, 
he judged requiſite in his Profeſſion, 
which he propoſed to make the Buſi- 
neſs of his Life: And if his Succeſs 
has not been anſwerable to his Wiſhes 
and Endeavours, yet he humbly pre- 
| IS 3 ſumes, 
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fſumes, he may be 
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qualified to judge, 


what Talents are required in a Buſineſs 
he has followed for many Years, and 


that is enough for his 


preſent Pur- 


poſe, If the Thoughts above deli- 
yered are juſt, and right, as he hum- 


bly conceives th 


are, they may do 
in the World, by diſpoſing Peo- 


ple, efpecially Gentlemen, to uſe a lit- 
tle more Caution, than -is perhaps 
commonly uſed, in a Matter of 6 


much Im 


ce, as the Choice of 


Maſters and Tutors undoubtedly is ; 
and then he has his End in 
before the World, what Cenſure fo- 
ever he may be liable to for it, from 


ſome, that 


laying them 


ps will not care, to 


have the Truth ſpoken out plainly u 
ſuch an 1 FIT 256 
From what has been ſaid above, I 
think we may infer, that the Number 
of thoſe that are duly qualified for the 
Buſineſs of a School-maſter, is not fo 


great, as perhaps is uſually ſuppo 


ſed, 


t is not every Stripling from the Uni- 
verſity, tho' of a Sober regular Be- 


Haviour, that can or ought 


to be 
looked 


„ 


looked upon, as well 
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for the im f educa- 
ting Youth, which, as ge have ſeen, 
requires other Qualifications, than u- 

ſually are, or indeed can be attained in 
the Time ordinarily ſpent at School 
and Univerſity, A Man muſt fit cloſe 
to his Studies for ſome Years, after 
he has left a Col before he can 
be handſomely qua ified for it. And 
yet where is the Man to be met with, 
that ever purſues his Studies with ſuch 
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a View? Men educated to Letters, as 


well as the World about them, ufu- 
ally think the Learning that has been 
acquired at School and Univerſity to- 
gether, abundantly fufficient for the 
Purpoſe, And therefore but few 

haps are to be found, among fuch as 
engage in the Profeſſion of Teach- 
ing a Grammar-ſchool, that follow 
their Studies, with any direct Inten- 


tion of fitting themſelves for it. They 
take it for granted, their Education 


has already done that ſufficiently, 
and therefore but ſeldom, I fear, 


trouble their Heads much further 


about 
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about the, Mater. For indeed a School 
is uſually, looked upon as a Step into 
the World only, which a Man of 
Parts may content himſelf with for a 
while, till he can attain to more eaſy, M 
and more profitable Preferment; but 
few. ſuch undertake that Sort of Work, 
with a Deſign to make it the Bu- 
ſineſs of their Lives, nor are thoſe 
that do not, to be therefore blamed at 
all. It is_ too rugged and barren an 
Employment, to engage Men of Senſe 
and Learning for Life, that have any 
Poſſibility of arriving at the Means of 
greater Eaſe and Plenty, as ſuch Per- 
ſons uſually have. A Man well qua- 
lified for the Teaching a Grammar 
ſchool is qualified for better Prefer- 
ment; and when that falls out, unleſs 
his Paſſion for gain be very ſtrong i in 
him, he will certainly quit ſo labo- 
rious and fruitleſs an Employment, 
as that generally is. For the En- 
couragement thereto is almoſt every 
where trifling, far from a reaſonable 
Compenſation ' for the Trouble ani 
Vexation that attends it; in which 

Reipeili 
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Reſpect, no Sort of Buſineſs that 
Men of Letters, as ſuch, are engaged 
in, is to be compared with it. This 
is every where Matter of common 
Obſervation, but few People take No- 
tice of the poor Encouragement there 
generally is for Men of Merit to 
meddle with it. The Salaries be- 
longing to publick Schools; are for 
the moſt Part very inconſiderable, and 
] fear, in many Places much below 
what the worthy Founders deſigned 
for them, and what of right be- 


twenty or thirty Pounds a Year, 
i which is all that in moſt Places is re- 


Maſter, is a worthy Encouragement 
to. be ſure, for a Man of Parts, Vir- 
tue, and a liberal Education, to ſpend 
his Days in the midſt of Noiſe, Non- 


nt, ſenſe, and Vexation, and his Even- 
En- ings in hard Study, eſpecially where, 
ey (as is commonly the Caſe) all the 


Boys almoſt within Reach of the 
School, have the Privilege of being 
Naught gratis, and Perſons in good 
( Cir cum- 


K —_— — . 


longs. to them. A poor Income of 


ſerved out of the Endowment for the 


= 
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Circumſtances enough to conſider 4 
Maſter handſomely for his Care of 
their Children, (for the Eaſe of whoſe 
Pockets ſuch Endowments, one would 
think, were never ſurely deſigned) are 
but too forward to embrace che Ad- 


vantage. 


Now whilſt Matters are upon this 


Footing amongſt us, it is not to be 
expected, that many Perſons ſhould 


purſue their Studies, in Order to 
qualify themſelves for ſo troubleſome 
a Buſineſs, that fo little is be got 
by. Men the beſt qualified, or ſuch as 
are beſt able to qualify themſelves, 
will on courſe turn their Views, and 


| Studies, another Way; wherein they 


can find more Plenty, Eaſe, and En- 
joyment of themſelves, and ſo leave 
the difficult and important Buſineſs 
of Education, to thoſe that are the 
CO and ſubmit to the 

ry of it, out of — 


ty laſts. — 
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ſhall preſume to ma Office, 
let an Reader put . ane den 
he pleaſes upon it, by „„ 
in my Opinion, it is neither for the 
Me or Intereſt of the Kingdom, 
that an Employment which might be 
rendered ſo ex ly uſeful to the 
Publick, ſhould be fo little r 
and encouraged. The Profeſſion un- 
doubtedly requires Men of uncom- 
men Attainments, not to be come 
at, but by the Uſe of Parts, in 
x cloſe Application to Study, Men of 
ingenuous Minds, Lovers of Know- 
ledge and Virtue, and of indefatiga- - 
ble Induſtry. Now for ſuch Men, 
beſides the continual Teazing and 
Plague of their Buſineſs, to be cram- 
ped in their Fortunes, and to be ſo 
far from being in a Condition of ma- 
king any decent handſome Proviſion - 
for their Families, that they cannot, 
over and above the ſcanty Supply of 
— Wants, afford to fur a 
fingle Room, a Study, I mean, in a 
proper Manner, for the Entertain- 
ment of their leiſure Hours, and their 


further 


farther Improvement in the Buſigeſs 
of their Profeſſion; is certainly a very 
great Hardſhip, ſo miſerable a Situation 
in Liſe to a Man of an ingenuous 
Mind, elevated with a Paſſion for Let- 
ters, as he can never be eaſy with, but 
will be ſure to exert his utmoſt Endea- 
yours to quit, as ſoon as poſſible, Whe- 
ther this may not be the Reaſon, why 
many of our Schools are no better pro- 
vided with Maſters, I ſhall leave the 
Reader to judge. 7 vo 15 th 
Beſides Grammar - Schools in large 
populous Towns, which are there ne- 
ceſſary, and ought to be much better 
endowed than they are, we have 
many ſcattered here and there, in ob- 
ſcure Parts of the Country, which 
are generally little more than Houſes 
of Correction for the Boys of the 
Neighbourhood, where by daily Con- 
finement they are kept from tearing 
their Cloaths, and plundering the 
Cupboard, at the Expence of many 
a dry Blow, and bitter Bang, as alſo. 
to the unmerciful Conſumption of a 
World of Birch. If theſe * all 
Tan up- 
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ſuppre ſſed by Authority, and a Com. 
miſſion of Inquiry iſſued, to make 4 
full Diſcovery of the Lands, and o- 

ther Emoluments, belonging to them, 

and the ſame applied to the Building, 
and endowing of Colleges, in pro- 

per Places, for the Reception, and 
Education of Vouth, in the learned 
Languages, it would, in my Opinion, 

contribute much to the Advancement 

of Learning in the Nation, and much 

more effectually anſwer the good In- 
tention of the Founders. Whereas 

at preſent, theſe Seminaries are 

e but Nukedke of the loweſt 

Kind of  Pedantry, where Boys loſe 

their Time, and the Parents their Mo- 

ney. Now if three or four of them 

were conſolidated, that is, their real 

Revenues united, they would, I fan- 
cy, be generally found ſufficient for 

the Maintenance of three or four 

Maſters, the Number which a Gram- 

mar = College capable of receiving an 

hundred Boys, or upwards, ſhould be 

provided with, if not with more. 
Theſe might be made; as it were, fo 
5 . many 
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r 

little Latin ar, L where 
rs and Scholars living together 
in a State of Retirement from the 
3 Latin ſhould be the only 
GE ee ſo far as it 

be properly and conveniently 


. 1 ſhall leave the Conſideration 
of theſe Grievances, which the State 
of Learnin amongſt us labours under, 
to thoſe who have it in their Power 


y a Remedy; and 2 , 
* 


mination of a 2 
2 Opinion, of very great 3 
Whether a publick or = 


Fr ae be the mf 
Gentleman; By 22 P l al fu 
I mean an 2 in a 
where all Comers are En gy and 
by a one, an Education in the 
Hou and under the Eye, of a Fa. 
rent, or in a Boarding -ſe where 
none but Boarders are received. In 
Order to decide this Queſtion, we 
muſt again reflect upon principe 
End of Education, which is to raiſe 
in the Minds of Youth a Love df 
. Virtue, 
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Virtue, and inure them to the 8 
tice of it. For which Purpoſe it 
— above all Things neceſſary to 
preſerve them from the Infection of 
ill Company, and bad Examples: 
Which in a publick Education, 
pears to be impracticable; and add ron 


Maſter, to 


Flock, that all, or moſt of them, are 
no longer under any Direction or 
—— of his, than 2 

ours, are in Danger o f being 
blaſted, and rendered ineffectual , rf 
their mixing with vicious 
For ſuch Boys ars are not in the Maſter's 
Houſe, or under the Conduct of pru- 
dent Parents, will be at Liberty out 
of School-time, to keep what Com- 
y they pleaſe; and as that is like- 
ly to be none of the beſt, the Vices 
and Follies th can hardly fail to 
learn amongſt lewd Comrades, 
will be carried to School, to the great 
Danger of infecting the reſt of the 
1 The * W 


quently, all the Endeavours of a 
the Innocence and 
ſecure the Virtue of a iſcuous 
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are more or leſs tainted with Vice; 
and too many of them ready enough 
to recommend what 'they like, and 
_ practiſe themſelves, not only by their 
own undiſguiſed and barefaced Ex- 
_ ample,” but in ſome Caſes by their Ad- 
vice and Encouragement - too. In 
ſuch Kind of Company, Boys are ſure 
to hear ſome of the worſt of Vices 
made Matter of Sport and Merriment, 
and the contrary Virtues laugh d at, 
and ridiculed: Which jumping with 
their natural "Thirſt after Pleaſure, 


- - moſt of them, is much more likely 
. to carry them aſtray, than all the fine 
Lectures or grave Advice of a Maſter, 

is to ſet them right, and keep them 
o. He may ſay the beſt Things he 
can think of, to recommend Sobriety 
to them, without any great Effect, fo 
long as they find the contrary Vice 
iſed at Home, as well as by Per- 

ſons of the beſt Faſhion in the Neigh- 
bourhood: And ſo far from being 
\ boggled at, or treated as blame-wor- 
thy and diſreputable, that it is - 
ON 0 


Ch 
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oc as an innocent and laudable Way of 
being merry; and the engaging of others 
dn Exceſs boaſted of, and made the 
ir subject of Mirth and Laughter. And 
che more numerous the School, and 
1. W the more populous the Neighbourhood, 
in che greater is the Danger. This is ſo 
re MI very © ants that I have often won- 
dered how -it ſhould ever come into the 
t, Head of a Gentleman, that has any 
it, MW Concern upon him, to have his Son a 
th MW victuous and worthy Man, to imagine 
ec, Wl it the moſt likely Way of making 
in W him ſuch, to diſpoſe of him in a pro- 
ly © miſeuous numerous Herd of rude wild 
ne MW Boys, many of them very vicious 
er, (tor it is impoſſible it ſhould be o- 
m therwiſe in a great School, eſpecially 
he in a populous Place) where if he eſcapes 
ty without the Loſs of his Innocence, ot 
o without a ſtrong Infection from the 
ice Ml fouleſt of Vices, it muſt be next to 
er- Miracle. N „ 
h- The Inducement to this odd Kind 
ne of Conduct in Gentlemen of Virtue, 
or- who are defirons to have their Sons 
ke WM b, is, I ſuppoſe, a Preſumption, 
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that ſuch Schools are the beſt -proyi- 
died with able Maſters: And it muſt 
' be; acknowledged, they generally aig 
ſo. But ſuppoling the tt Advan- 
tage, with Reſpect to Learning, was 
not to be had in a private Way; ſup- 
poſe a young Gentleman could not get 
ſo. much Latin and Greek in his Fa- 
ther's Houſe, or a Boarding-ſchool, i 
that ſmall Advantage. to be purchaſed 
for him, at ſo terrible a Hazard of hi; 
Innocence. and Virtue? Is rot Hap- 
| . the End of Living? And is not 
irtue the Way to it? Or is any ſub; 
ſtantial durable Happineſs to be had 
Without it? When a Gentleman has 
run out his Eſtate, by the Practice of 
thoſe. Vices he learnt at a great Sci 
will the Latin and (Greek he got therellfh 
deliver him from Contempt and ah 
| Jay ? Or when all the Faculties off 
Body and Mind are enfechled and im 
aired, when the Former is filled with 
Pains and Diſeaſes, and the Latter with 
Anguiſh and Remorſe , will a littig 
Skill in the learned Languages mak 
amends. far all, or bring him to right 
30 Hung again 


uit Wl little or no ſtead againſt the dreadful 
ale Conſequences of Vice; might it not 
an- be as well for a young Gentleman to 
was I have leſs Learning, and more Virtue, 
ſp: Fit chere was a Neceſſity of having 

get es of the Former, in Order to foouts 
Fe- ihe Latter? But alas! the Caſe is the 
ryerſe, If Gentlemen would but 
give proper Encouragement to Men 


undertake. the troubleſome Buſineſs of 
Education, they might have | their 
ons much better inſtracted in a pri- 
nte Way, than it is poſſible t 

hould' be, in a great School. That 
ndeed, might caſt them dearer, He- 
auſe Perſons proper for a Charge of 
bat Importance, are not every where 


ling Conſideration, But thoſe Gen- 
im emen, who ſend their Sons to pub- 
ick Schools, to fave Charges, will 
i laſt; it's to be feared, find them- 


;rtliklves 4adly out in their Account, when 


Lewdneſs and Extravagance the 


uin and Gree, are brought into 
| K 2 the 
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vi- Wain? Or if that will ſtand him in 


of Virtue, Parts, and Learning, to 


b be met with, or engaged upon a 


Dang Sparks learnt there with their 


| 
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the Reckoning. Large Eſtates often- 
times prove too ſhort, to anſwer in 
the End the Charge of ſo frugal an 
Education. For that Piece of Thriſt 
has, no doubt, ruined many a fair For- 
tune, and flouriſhing Family. Secure 
to a young Gentleman a virtuous Diſ- 
ſition of Mind with his Learning, and 
t the Expence be what it will, ſo long 
as it is no more than what is neceſſary 
to that good Purpoſe, it can never be too 
great. He has got for it, what is of 
more Importance to his Happineſs, than 
all the Riches in the World without it; 
and what will enable him quickly to 
repair with Intereſt, any ſmall Breach 
made in his Eſtate, by the Charge of 
DE 
The Reader will eafily perceive, I 
mean not by this Way of Writing, to 
throw any Reflection upon the wor- 
thy Gentlemen, that are Maſters of 
great Schools. They may, and no 
doubt, do recommend Virtue, and 
diſcredit Vice, all they can: And if 
their good Endeavours that Way, are 
generally defeated, by the ill Exam- 
ple, and Converſation, of a wicked 
| Lt” World, 
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World, that is no Fault of theirz. It 
is not to he expected, their good Ad- 
» monitions ſhould have any great Effect 
upon ſuch Boys, as, ont of School 
hours, are from under their Conduct, 
and at Liberty to run into all the lewd. 
Company they pleaſe z to 1 
of the Danger ariſing from the ill Ex- 
ample, they often have conſtantly be- 
fore their Eyes at Home, or the Want 
of Diſcretion in Parents, that cannot 
bo called vicious. Indeed where vir- 
tuous and prudent Parents have a 
watchful Eye over the Behaviour of 
' their Sons, out of School- hours, and 
uſe what Care they can to preſerve 
them from vidious Company, and the 
Youth themſelves are of a towardly 
Diſpoſition, there the Lectures of a 
good Maſter may take Place, and have 
the deſired Effect. But where the 
Caſe is otherwiſe, and the Vice, or 
Folly and Indiſcretion of Parents, 
concur with the Influence of ill Com- 
pany, to give the Minds of Youth 
a wrong Bent, very little Effect is to 
be expected, in my Opinion, from all 
13 ; eqs that 
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that the beſt and wiſeſt Maſter can ſay 
or do, to prevent the Growth of Vice 
in them. If they prove debauched, it 
will be no Wonder, no more than 
What is naturally to be looked ſor, ſo 
far is the Maſter from being juſtly lia- 
ble to any Blame upon that Account. 
All the Care imaginable is little e- 
nough, to keep the giddy ſhort-ſight- 
ed Minds of young Men from a Paſ- 
ſion for ſenſual Pleaſure, the Source 
of all Wickedneſs; and conſequently 
no great Succeſs can be expeteſ 
from the wiſeſt Lectures and beft 
Endeavours of a Maſter, in Favour 
of thoſe of his Diſciples, that for the 
_greiteſt Part of their Time are under 
no Conduct or Inſpection of his, un- 
leſs the Virtue and prudent Care cf 
Parents, in Conjunction with a gocd 
natural Diſpoſition in the Boys them- 
ſelves, ſupply that Defect. During 
thoſe conſtant Intervals of Liberty, 
and Opportunities of Licentiouſreſs, 
the good Impreſſions made upon them 
at School, are quickly wiped away 
again, and a contrary Impulſe given 
1 : . . 
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the Mind, with at laſt a Contempt, 
or it may be, an Abhorrence, of 
- every Thing that has a Tendency, 
to diſturb them, in a- free and full 
Compliance with their vicious Incli- 
nations. They meet with many that 
preach to them in a Strain, quite dif- 
ferent from what they have been 
uſed to at School, who, by their mad 
Mirth, appear to them in the full En- _ 
joyment of W Gs and therefore 
no Wonder, if in the Heat of that 
thoughtleſs unforeſeen Age, they 
look upon all the Leſſons of a Ma- 
ſter to the contrary, as idle Dreams, 
and whimſical - Notions, invented by 
ſuch, as having no true Reliſh of 
Life and Pleaſure, 'are for making 
others, they have any Command o- 
yer, as inſipid taſteleſs Mortals as them- 
. 0 
What has been ſaid of the Hazard 
attending a publick Education, muſt 
be underſtood, as I meant it, [chiefly 
of great Schools, in great Towns, 
The Caſe of -little Schools in ſmall - 
Market-towns, or Country-Villages , 
K 4 | is, 
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is, I. confeſs, very different, The 
Vices a young Gentleman is in Danger 
from, are the Fruits of Plenty and 
Idlenck, which abound far more in 
Cities or populous Towns, than in 
the Country, where they are not near 
ſo rampant and barefaced. There 
Youth will be much more out of the 
Way of Temptation, than in the large 
and wealthy Nurſeries of Vice, where 
their Eyes and Ears both muſt be fre- 
. quently entertained with ſuch Things 
as have, a dire& Tendency to corrupt 


- them. And therefore if a Gentleman 


does not think it convenient, to be at 
the Charge of a private Education for 
his Son, I think. he would do well 
to come as near it as he can, by diſ- 
poſing of him under a good Tia in 
the Country, that is not over-ſtockt 
with Scholars: I fay, not over-ſtockt, 
for even there, if the Number of Gen- 
tlemen's Sons he many more, than 
the Maſter's Houſe will receive, there 
will ſtill be more Danger, than he 
. * ought, upon any Conſideration, to ex- 
- poſe his Son to. Not to ſay too, that 
£9 Youth 
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Youth will learn better in a ſmall,” than 
a great School, For when the Num- 
ber of Boys in a Claſs, ariſes above half 
a Dozen, or half a Score however, they 
become leſs manageable, and it will be 
4 Matter of ſome Difficulty, without 
a Diſcipline not very proper for Gen- 
tlemen, to make them give due At- 
tention to the Inſtructions of a Maſter, 
when they are before him. Their Eyes 
and Thoughts both will be perpetu- 
ally wandering, unleſs the Maſter's Eye 
be pretty much upon them; which it 
can not be, where the Claſſes are very 
. e 
As for Gentlemen's Houſes, there is 
uſually ſuch a Reſort of mixed Com- 
pany thither, and ſo much Danger 
from the Vice and Folly of numerous 
Servants, as make them, perhaps, none 
of the moſt proper Places for a young 
Gentleman to receive his Education in. 
Company, when they come to dine, 
muſt ſee my young Maſter to be ſure; 
for there will be no reſiſting their Im- 
portunity for that Purpoſe, without 
giving Offence, and Occaſion for more 
| a K 5 Cenſure, 
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Kind of Compliments, Commendations, 


: "os Way of. And a Gentleman muft 
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Cenſure, than moſt People care to lie 
under: And then the Tittle-tattle that 
follows upon ch Occaſions, will not 
be always managed with that Diſcre- 
tion, but the young Spark will be 
frequently in Danger of hearing ſuch 


Ge. as he had much better be out of 


be very hippy in his Servants, if he 
has not ſeveral im his Family, capable 
in'the filly Way of - making court to 
their young Maſter, by flattering, hu- 
mouring and pampering him, upon all 
Occaſions, and other Indiſcretions, of 
giving a wrong Turn to his Mind, 
and infuſing into him a Taint ſrom 
their own Vices and Follies, in ſpight 
of all the Care of a Father and Tutor 
together, to prevent it. | 
| Another Objection * the Edu- 
cating of a young Gentleman at Home, 
is the Want of proper Company there 
for his W Youth muſt be al- 
lowed a good Deal of Time, eſpeci- 
ally whilſt very young, for Play. and 


Recreation: Aer Health, and the Im- 
provement 


4 * 
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provement of both Body and Mind, 
require it: For which Purpoſe proper 
Company is requiſite, and none ſo 
proper for a young Gentleman, as o- 
thers of the like Age and Condition 
with himſelf: Which being not to be 
had in his Father's Houſe, my young 
Maſter will be in Danger of flying to 
the Servants to aſſiſt him, and bear a 
Part in his Sports and Diverſions, a 
Thing of too hazardous Conſequence 
to be allowed of. And yet without 
Play-fellows, there can be little or no 
Play, and without Play, little or no 
Exerciſe; without a good Deal of 
which, he will be in Danger of con- 
tracting a lazy, unactive Diſpoſition of 
Mind, and-proving at laſt an aukward, 
lifeleſs, moap'd Creature, unfit: for all 
Manner of Buſineſs, If a Gentleman. 
has two or three Sons, yet the diffe- 
rence in Age, is oftentimes ſuch, as 
renders them not very ſuitable Com 
pany for one another, in their Re- 
creations; or if it be not, yet they 
are ſcarce Company enough: More 
Variety, would be more engaging, and 
| : SER tempt 
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tempt them to the Uſe of more bodily 
Exerciſe, fo neceſſary to the Improve- 
ment of their Strength, Vigour, and 
Activity. Now, this is an Objection 
af that Force againſt a Home- Educa- 
tion, that I know not how it is to be 
got over, unleſs a Gentleman would 
ſubmit, to have a Board- ſchool in his 
Houſe, by receiving there ſeveral other 
young Gentlemen, to bear his Son com- 
pany; which is not to be ſuppoſed, and 
therefore I preſume to ſay, in the laſt 
Place, that e : 

A private Boarding ſcbool, where 
none but a reaſonable Number of Boarders, 
are admitted, is, in my Opinion, the 
moſt: proper Place for a. young Gentle- 
man to receive his Education in. The 
Number ſhould not, I think, be 
much under twenty, nor perhaps 
much above; however, not above 
thirty at the moſt. In ſuch a School, 
Gentlemen, would have much more 
Security, for their Sons proving virtu- 
ous, and worthy Men, and might have 
them inſtructed in the learned Lan- 
guages, much better than at a great 
School, as likewiſe in other Things 


proper 
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proper for a Gentleman to learn, 
which they cannot learn there, if they 


pleaſe but to give proper Encourage- 


ment for it. And here I muſt beg 


Leave to give Gentlemen this Hint, that 


the common Allowance in Boarding- 


ſchools, is far ſhort of a ſufficient. En- 
couragement for a worthy Maſter, pro- 
per for the Purpoſe ; and the more ſo, 
becauſe he is to be reſtrained from ta- 
king any Scholars but Boarders; and ſtin- 


ted as to the Number of them too, at 


the Diſcretion of thoſe that employ him. 


The Charge, even ſuppoſing it to be 


double that of a publick Education, 
muſt be looked upon as a Trifle, 
by ſuch Gentlemen, as prefer a private 
Education for their: Sons; becauſe it 
will however be vaſtly ſhort of the Ex- 
pence of entertaining a well qualified 
Tutor at Home. 

I éconfeſs, it will be no very eaſy 
Matter to find a Perſon, well qualifie 
for the Education of young Gentle- 
men in this Way. For to uſe Mr, Zocke's 
Words, © Thoſe of ſmall Age, Parts, 
* and Virtue, are unfit for this Im. 

0 ployment, 
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e ployment, and thoſe that have grea- 


& ter, will hardly be got to under- 
stake ſuch a Charge,” And there- 


fore if Gentlemen will have the Ad- 


vantage of ſuch an Education for their 
Sons, they muſt not ſtick at a little 
Expence more than ordinary for it. 
It. will be, as Mr. Locke ſays, the 
Money beſt laid out, that can be. 
„ Spare it, ſays he, in Toys and Play- 
« games, in Silks and Ribbons, Laces, 
and other uſeleſs Expences, but be 
not ſparing in ſo neceſſary a. Part as 
s this. Tis not good Huſbandry, to 
« make a young Gentleman's Fortune 
« rich, and his Mind poor. 
« Whatſoever you imploy to the Ad- 
<« vantage of your Son's Mind, will 
% ſhew your true Kindneſs for him, 
« tho' it be to the leſſening of his 
« Eſtate. A wiſe and good Man can 
_- hardly want the-Opinion and Reality 
“of being great and happy. But he 
ce that is fooliſh and vicious, can be nei- 
te ther great nor happy, what Eſtate 
« ſoever you leave him.“ 


The 
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The Difficulty of finding a Perſon, 
with all the Qualifications requiſite 
in a Tutor for young Gentlemen, 
ariſes from hence, that the Merit of 
Perſons ſo qualified , both fits them 
for, and recommends them to, very 
conſiderable Preferment im Church. or 
State: and therefore they are uſual] 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of in the World, 
much more to their Credit, Eaſe, and 
Good-liking. But however Fortune, 
I ſuppoſe, is not yet ſo favourable to 
Men of Virtue, Parts, and Learning, 
but that there are enough ſuch, but 
poorly provided for. Theſe proper 
Inquiry will at laſt find out, and pro- 
per. Encouragement ſoon fetch from a 
College, or poor Country-Preferment. 
And if ſuch Schools ſhould once be- 
come faſhionable, we ſhould ſoon ſee 
a numerous Race of Tutors ſtart up 
in the World. Men of Parts would 
then many of them proſecute their 
Studies, with a direct Deſign of re- 
commending themſelves to the Fa- 
vour and Approbation of Gentlemen, 
in Order to ſerve them in that Way. 
= '..- and 
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And whoever will be pleaſed to conſi- 
der the Matter a little, may perhaps find 
Reaſon to be of Opinion that a general 
Eneouragement of ſuch Seminaries, 
would prove the moſt effectual Means 
that could be thought of for the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, and a general 
Reformation of Manners throughout 
the Nation. 

I am aware of one Objection againſt 
this Way of Education I here recom- 
mend. What, will ſome ſay, are 
young Gentlemen to be entirely ſe- 
queſtred from the World, and not 
ſuffered to converſe with any but ſuch 
as themſelves, a ſmall Number of 
School-fellows, till they arrive at the 
| Years of Manhood? What ſtrange Kind 
of aukward ill-faſhioned Creatures 
muſt they needs be, when they come 
firſt to make their Appearance in the 
World, and how unfit either for 
the Buſineſs or Converſation of it? 
Anſwer,” I am not for having young 
Gentlemen wholly ſequeſtre& from 
Company neither, but only from 
Company of their own chooſing , 4s 
a ke that 


*. 
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that I look upon to be a Matter of 
too much Importance to their Inno- | 
cence and Virtue, to be left to their 
Diſcretion, I think it will be very 
proper and neceſſary to ſuffer them 
to keep Company, eſpecially when 
they come to fourteen or fifteen Years 
of Age: But then it ſhould be ſuch 
only as the Maſtef judges ſafe and 


* proper for them, innocent Company 


at leaſt, and-as much as may be, that of 
Perſons of good Senſe and good Be- 
haviour, And therefore he 11 
think, bring them acquainted: with 
ſuch, as much as can be convemiently 
done, He may make Viſits along with 
them fo. Perſons of that Character in 
the Neighbourhood ,. or - ſometimes 
ſend them abroad for that Purpoſe; 
attended by an Aſſiſtant, or a ſober 
_— _ t at leaſt, Or when 
imſelf is viſited by er Com- 

pany, the Boys of — He Claſſes 
may be admitted to hear the Conver- 
lation, and bear a modeſt Part in it. 
All Holidays, at leaſt, ſhould be ſet 
apart for this Purpoſe. And if a 

Neigh- 
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Neighbourhood of ſober Gentlemen 
would agree together, to encourage and 

fix a Man of Virtue, Learning, and 
| good Behaviour amongſt them, for the 

Education of their Sons, they might 
make Viſits to the Maſter, and re- 
ceive Viſits from him, and his Pupils 
at proper Times; and then there 
would be no want of Company, and 
ſuch too, as would be much more 
proper for them, than any they would 

make Choice of, if left to their own 

* , - Wiſdom, Youth thus privately edu- 

cated under a good Maſter, with the 

Advantage of ſeeing frequently ſober, 
well-bred Company, would not come 

into the World, ſuch mere Novices 

and Strangers to it, ſo wholly unac- 

quainted with the Forms of good Breed- 

ing. For there is, I preſume, more uſe- 
ful Knowledge of the World, and more 
good Manners to be learnt, from ſuch 

Kind of Company, than any Vouth edu- 

cated in a publick Way, have uſually 

the Advantage of, or care much to con- 
verſe with, if they have. 
Fe EET: | Beſides, 


N. 
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Beſides, young Gentlemen are to be 
otherwiſe, by Degrees, let into a Know- | 
ledge of the World ;- even the Vices | 
and Follies of it, tho' not in the Way S 
of keeping Company, or converſing 
much, with thoſe that are infected A 
with them. But Mr. Locke having 
diſeburſed upon this Head of a Tutor's 
Buſineſs very largely, in his Thoughts 

concerning Education, 1 ſhall not pre- 

tend to add any Thing to what he has 

| ſaid, but refer my Reader thither. 

- WW A private Education, at leaſt in the 

N Way I recommend, is fo little in Fa- 

ſhion, that I expect, what has been 

: here advanced, relating thereto, will 

8 meet with conſiderable Oppoſition. 

Some, from a Principle of Self- intereſt, 

will be ready to open vide againſt 
e 

h 


me, and others, from Prejudice, in 
Favour of the great Schools, will be 
as forward, I doubt not, to join in 
I- the Cry. And therefore the candid 
ly and impartial Reader will excuſe me, 
l for preſenting him with the Senti- 
ments of Mr. Locke at large, upon 
ſo important a Subject, in Order to 
ſcreen 
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ſereen myſelf, if poſſible, from the 
Rage of Cenſure, under the Autho- 
rity of that Great Man. He is indeed 
for having a young Gentleman edu- 
cated at Home, But the Difference be- 
twixt ſuch a Way of Education, and 
that in a private Boarding - ſchool, 
which I recommend, is not ſo great, 
but that what he ſays, will as well 
ſuit my Purpoſe as his own, with a 
| ſmall Variation, which the Reader 
will eaſily make, His Words are as 

oo, 51 16] 
Tou will be ready to ſay, what 
„ ſhall I do with my Son? If I keep 
him always at home, he will be in 
Danger to be my young Maſter; 
% and if I fend him abroad, how is it 
poſſible to keep him from the Con- 
© tagion of Rudeneſs and Vice, which 
<« is ſo every where in Faſhion? In my 
«© Houſe he will, perhaps, be more 
* innocent, but more ignorant too. of 
* the World, wanting there Change 
“ of Company, and being uſed con- 
« ſtantly to the ſame Faces, he BY 
cc W en 
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« when he comes abroad, be a ſheepiſh 
* or conceited Creature. 1 
I confeſs, both Sides have their 
4 Inconveniencies. Being abroad, tis 
« true, will make him bolder, and 
te better able to buſtle, and ſhift a- 

| © mongſt Boys of his own Age; and 

* the Emulation of Schgol- fellows 

« often puts Life and Induſtry into 

« young Lads, But till you can find 

« a School, wherein it is poſſible for 

« the Maſter, to look after the Man- 

ners of his Scholars, and can ſhew 

« as great Effects of his Care of form- 

« ing their Minds to Virtue, and their 

* Carriage to good Breeding; as of 

forming their Tongues to the learn- 

e ed Languages, you muſt confeſs, 

« you have a ſtrange Value for Words, 


r ee OO. > "9 
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* the ancient Greeks and Romans, ta 
* that which made them ſuch brave 
« Men, you think it worth while to 
e hazard your Son's Innocence. and 
“ Virtue, for a little Greek and Latin. 
For, as for that Boldneſs and Spirit, 
#* which Lads get amongſt their Play- 

x ** fellows 


e when preferring the Languages of 
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fellows at School, it has ordinacily 


ſuch a Mixture of , Rudeneſs, and 
an ill turned Confidence, that thoſe 


miſbecoming and dilingenuous Ways 


of ſhifting in the World, muſt be 
unlearnt, and all the Tincture waſh- 
ed out again, to make Way for bet. 


e ter Principles, and ſuch Manners, as 


make 4 truly worthy Man, He 
that conſiders. how, diametrically op- 
poſite the Skill of living well, and 
managing, as a Man ſhould do, his 
Affairs in the World, is to that 
Malapertneſs, Tricking, or Violence, 
learnt amongſt School-boys, will 
think the Faults of a privater Edu- 
cation, infinitely to be preferred to 
ſuch Improvements, and will take 


Care to preſerve his Child's Inno- 


cc 


cency and Modeſty at Home, as be- 
ing nearer a-km, and more in the Way 


of. thoſe Qualities, which make an 
© uſeful 7 eee f 1 


Virtue is harder to be got, than 


a Knowledge of the World, and if 


loſt in a young Man, is ſeldom re- 
covered, Sheepiſhneſs and Ignorance 
1 | | cc of 
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« of the World, the Faults: imputed | 


« to à private Education, are neitheir 
« the neceſſary Conſequences of being 
© bred at Home, nor if they were, are 
« they ineurable Evils; Vice is the 
© more ſtubborn, as well as the more 
« dangerous Evil of the two, and there- 
« fore in the firſt Place to be fenced 
« againſt. If that ſheepiſn Softneſs, 


| « which often eneryates thoſe, who 


* are bred like Foundlings at Home, | 
© be carefully to be avoided, it js prin 
« cipally ſo for Virtue's Sake, for fear, 
„ left ſuch a yielding Temper ſhould 
be too ſuſceptible of vicious Impreſ- 
* fions, and expoſe the Novice too ea- 
* fily to be corrupted,— | 
* It is prepoſterous therefore to fr 
* crifice his Innocency to the Attain- 
*« ing of Confidence, and ſome lit- 
* tle Skill of buſtling for himſelf a- 
* mongſt others, by bis Converſation 
« with ill-bred oy vicious - Boys ; 
* when the chief Uſe of that Sturdi- 
* neſs, and ſtanding upon his own 
Legs, is only for the Preſervation 
of hi Virtue, —— Boys: will unas 
Fe ** youdably 
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c voidably be taught Aſſurance by 
Converſation with Men, when they 
are brought into it, and that is Time 
« enough. Modeſty and Submiſſion 
till then, better fits them for Inſtruc- 
« tion; and therefore, there needs not 


c any great Care to ſtock them with 
* Confidence beforehand. 


How any one's peing put into 
« a mixed Herd of ufiruly Boys, and 
«© there learning to wrangle at Trap, 
c or rook at Span-fatthing, fits him 
& for civil Converſation or Buſi- 
<«< neſs, I do not ſee. And what Qua- 
_ < Hties are ordinarily to be got, from 
<« ſuch a Troop of Play-fellows, as 
* Schools uſually aſſemble together 
„ from Parents of all Kinds, that a 
Father ſhould fo much covet, is hard 
0e to divine. I am ſure, he who is a- 
ble to be at the Charge of a Tutor 
«at home, may there give his Son a 
more genteel Carriage, more man- 
„ ly Thoughts, and a Senſe of what 
e is worthy and becoming, with a 
« greater Proficiency in Learning in- 
* to the Bargain, and ripen him up 
\ 1017 „“ ſooner 
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« ſooner into a Man, than any at 


« School can do, Not that I blame 
« the School-maſter in this, or thin 
« jt to be laid to his Charge. The 
Difference is great between two or 
« three Pupils in the ſame Houſe, and 
« three or fourſcore Boys lodg'd up and 
« down, For let the Maſter's: Indu- 
« ſtry and Skill be never fo great, it is 
« impoſſible he ſhould have fifty or 
« a hundred Scholars under his Eye, 
« any longer than they are in the 
« School together, Nor can it be ex- 
* pected, that he ſhould inſtruct them 
t ſucceſsfully in any Thing but their 
* Books. The forming of their Minds 
* and Manners TINY a conſtant At- 
« tention, and particular Application 
« to every ſingle Boy, which is im- 
e poſſible in a numerous Flock; and 
* would be- wholly in vain {could he 
have Time to ſtudy every one's par- 
* ticular Defects and wrong Inclina- 
« tions) when the Lad was to be left 
to himſelf, or the prevailing Infec- 
te tion of his Fellows, the greateſt Part 
of the four and twenty Hours. 
wy «I 
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© *Tis not the Waggeries or Cheats 
<« practiſed amongſt Sthool-boys, tis 
*« not their Roughneſs one to an- 
*« other, nor the well-laid Plots of 
*« robbing an Orchard together, that 
* make an able Man; but the Prin. 
4 ciples of Juſtice, Generoſity and 80. 
© briety ; Qualities which, I judge, 
* School-boys do not learn much of 
* one another. And if a young Gen. iſ 
te tleman, bred at Home, be not 
* taught more of them, than he could 
te jearn at School, his Father has made 
« a very ill Choice of a Tutor. Take 
* a Boy from the Top of a Grammar- 
* ſchool, and one of the ſame Age, 
* bred as he ſhould be in his Fa- 
« 'ther's Family, and bring them in- 
* to good Company together, and 
« then fee which of the two wil 
* have the more manly Carriage, and 
* addreſs himſelf with the more be- 
is coming Aſſurance. Here, I ima- 
te gine, the School-boy's Confidence 
„ will either fail or diſcredit him. 
« And if it be ſuch as fits him only 
ce for the Converſation of Boys, It 
* yyere better be without it. 


& Vice, 
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Vice, if we may believe the ge- 
* neral Complaint, ripens fo faſt now- 
a- days, and runs up to Seed fo early 
e in young People, that it is impoſſi- 
© ble to keep a Lad from the ſpread- 
« ing Contagion, if you will venture 
* him abroad in the Herd, and truſt 
% to Chance, or his own Inclina- 
* tion for the Choice of his Com- 
* pany at School. And therefore I 
cannot but prefer breeding of a young 
Gentleman at Home, in his Fathet's 
« Sight, as much the beit and fafeſt 
% Way to the great and main End of 

Education.“ So far Mr, Locke, 
What he ſays, I look upon to be 
ſo unanſwerably juſt and right, that 
whoever goes about to gainſay it, muſt 
do it upon one or other of theſe three 
hopeful Principles; either, 1. That 
Virtue is not the main End to be pro- 
poſed in the Education of a Gentle- 
man, but” ſomething elſe, that may 
be better had at a publick School, than 
under a good private Tutor: Or, 2. 
That tho' Virtue be the main End of 
Education, yet a young Gentleman 
L 2 is 
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is in no Danger as to that, 8 him 
keep what Compatry he will; bu 
1s as ſecure in a large Troop of rud 
vicious Boys, as at Home, - under the 
Eye of a virtuous Father, and a god 
Governor: Or, Laſtly, 3. That tho 
vicious Company be dangerous and in. 
fectious, and what a young Gentle. 
man ought to be kept from, as much 
as poſlible, yet that may be as effec 
tually done in 2 publick, as a privat 
Way of Education. Whoever I fay 
Wade to oppoſe Mr. Locke in thi 
Matter, muſt do it upon one or e 


| ther of theſe worthy Principles, all d 


them abſurd and ridiculous enoug 
And therefore ſuch as find themſelve 
inclinable to cenſure or raiſe an Out 
upon this Occaſion, may perhaps conſul 
che Credit of their Parts and Ingenutt 
much better, to let it alone. For th 
Matter, indeed, will ſcarce admit of 
Diſpute, unleſs with thoſe that are wi 
ſolved to diſpute any Thing, that do 
not ſuit their Intereſt. I am not! 
ſenſible how little I herein conſult mi 
own, as a Maſter of a publick Schoyy 
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him and that in a populous and wealthy Place 
but too. But I hope, my Doctrine is never 
rude the worſe: to be liked, becauſe it does 
not ſquare with my Advantage, but is 
calculated entirely for that of the Pub- 
lick; the Good of which, I ſuppoſe, 
j every Man is obliged to have a greater 
ÞK Regard to, than any little Intereſts of 
his own, I cannot help thinking, that 
a great many young Gentlemen are per- 
fectly thrown away, by being thrown 
into publick Schools, who might be 
Fan Ornament and a Security to their 
or O Country, if they were otherwiſe diſ- 
Wpoſed of. And if I ſhould prove fo 
happy, in what I have here offered to 
Fe World, upon this weighty Subject, 
s to contribute but in ſome ſmall 
Meaſure to the Remedy of fo - great 
n Evil, I ſhall heartily rejoice in the 
Pocceſs of my Endeavours, whatever 
becomes of the Maſter of the School 
- are ret Hull, and his petty Concerns in 
lat doe the World. | | ; 8 
not in I ſhall only trouble the Reader with 
fault ug few Lines more from Mr. Locke, 
- SchooWherein he winds up his Diſcourſe up- 
an" the Subject, and ſo conclude, *© But 
3 33 if, 
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if, fays he, it ſhall be thought by 
. / +. ſome, That the Breeding at Home 
has too little Company, and that a 
ordinary Schools, not ſuch as it ſhould 
s be fora young Gentleman; I think 
there might be Ways found out 10 
avoid the Inconveniences on the ont 
Side and the other. By theſe Words, 
Mr. Locke ſeems to have had in hi 
Thoughts, ſome other Way of edu 
cating a Gentleman, beſides that he 
acdviſes, or at ordinary Schools, les 
liable to Exception than either of them 
It would be Preſumption in me to ſup 
poſe, I have hit upon what his great 
Sagacity might ſuggeſt to him upo⸗ 
the Matter. But in this Way of . 
ducation I recommend, the Inconvents 
ences on both Sides ſeem to be avoided! 
And if fo, it may very well deſerve to 
be taken into further Confideration 'byl 
all ſober worthy Gentlemen. 9 
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